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If you would awake perfectly refreshed and healthy in the morning, 
use HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT before you go to bed 
at night. Then, whilst you sleep, these famous remedies will be making 
health and ease for you. They are potent cures—gentle in their 
action—certain in their results. They are without parallel (used 
separately or in conjunction as may be required) in cases of 
Constipation, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Coughs,* Colds, 
Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, etc., and you will be acting wisely 
if you. place ypepeser health-ir their safe keeping. 


HOLLOWAY’ PIL! 
_& OINTMENT: 


Dr. Jd. Collis Br owne’ Ss Universally acknowledged to be the Most Valuable 


1G; Medicine known, and one which should be in every home. 


The Best and Surest Remedy for 
The ORIGINAL and 


COUGHS, COLDS, siccni. 
ONLY GENUINE. 


ute short sade BRIERE, The on! nits J in NEURALGIA, 
HYSTERIA & PALPITATION, | TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM,GOUT: 

Acts like a charm in DIARRH@!A, CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
—and “ Park Drives” really are a treat. You'll say so, 
long before you're through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid flavour, their fine sun-dried 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 


coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising 
that .smokers are buying “ Park Drives” in millions. 


PARK. DRIVE ¢ 


aD CIGARETTES ao. 


Why don't you “spring” a n.odest tuppence and see how “ Park Drives” 
appeal to you? “ Park Drives" may mean a big saving in your smoko bill. 
Made by Gallaher Ltd., the Iudependent Firm, Belfast and London. 


Insist on having 
Or. J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne 
Purchasers shuuld see 
that the name is on 
the stamp and 
refuse substitutes. 
commas cing “Medical Testi- 
mony with each bottle. 

Of all Chemists,1 1?.29,46 
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THE FOOD THAT DOES| 
YOU GOOD. ‘ 
VI-COCOA, the Working Man’s Beverage. | ptr 


No man who has to earn his living by the sweat of his brow dare be careless in regard to his AR 
food. Necessarily he has to study economy, but, at the same time, he ameeds_ to be 
extremely careful that the food he consumes adequately replaces the wear and tear of the 
body occasioncd by his daily tasks. 

DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA is a most economical breakfast and supper beverage; 
moreover, its nutritive value is such as to place it in the very front rank of sustaiuing, 


strengthening, invigorating and health-giving goods. VI-COCOA feeds the entire system— 
brain and nerves and muscles. It fortities the body against fatigue-and climatic changes. 


ST SALE IN CT BRIFAS 


Sima 
Sufferers. : 


Tostent relief in Aci £ 
Bronchitis, Croup, + t 
Mie Coneh bythe ow. f 
ot TITERS ASTHMA! 


It induces sound sleep and good digestion. It exercises a most. beneficial influence upon ee ot, On 
the liver and kidneys, and imparts a general feeling of happiness and_ self-satisfaction. at ee POTTER 4 
The fact that it is being increasingly used by working: men is proof that it meets ~ aewiien Gd Saves.” ; 
working men’s requirements, and if so many thousands derive benefit from it, as we know INSTANT RELIEF 
they do, it is only reasonable to suppose that you, too, will find it helpful. 


350 RICH FUR! 


Give Vi-Cocoa a trial. Never mind what you've been drinking at breakfast or supper in the 
THROWOVERS. 


past, start drinking Vi-Cocoa to-day — you’ll feel the benefit of it at once. 
OVER 60 IN. LONS 
” AT HALF PRICE:: 
Yest We are seulirc 
860 of these magn! 
Ricoh Far Thro. 
overs, over © : 
long, full width, ' 
somely an@ cosily - - 
in Rich Sable B: 
New Greys, Black, & 


SALE PRICE | 
{Carctage 8d.) 
Large Fur Maffs,to mat<b. t 
2/6 each!!! . 


Do not ask your grocer for “ Cocoa’’—ask for 


Gend Postel Order To-do, | 
CASH BACK IF NOT 


it makes all the difference. 


Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets, and 9d. and Is. 6d. tins. 


Patronised by HLM. the QUEEN of SWEDEN || Daily Express, $4. 
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TrLFcRarmec Appxrss;: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.'s payable to 


F, HODGSON & SONS {orca nd sive: WOODSLEY RO., LEEDS, 


if you wish to preserve the photo 
of someone who is dear, or whe has 
passed away, have ome of these 
Galargemecats before kt te too sate. 
All_ pictures copted bust style—head and 
shoulders only. 
Bend Photogzayh you wish copied, with yaur 
name and address ‘clear written on the back, 
with P.O. for 2s. 11d,, plus 4d. for postage, to 


“ENLARCE” (P.W. Dept.), 
17 Henrictta St., Lendon, W.C. 


£500 IN. 
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eartiest Christmas Greetings from Wour Lpditor. 


THE RULING QUESTION. 

“ Yes, George,” she said softly, raising him from 
his knees, “I love you.” 
.. “ And you will be mine ?” he cried passionately. 
*“ Not,” she murmured, casting down her eyes 
and blushing modestly, “ not until you answer me 
one question.” 

“ A thousand if i like, darling! What isit?” 

“ What,” she whispered, as tho colour fled from 
her rounded cheeks and hor supple form trembled 
like a lily in the breeze, ‘‘ what are your views on 
the Servant Tax?” 


ack # “I'm going to receive a great many cigars 
and half a dozen pipes at Christmas.” 
~ Jom: “ What makes you think so.” 

‘Jack : “ Why, I stopped smoking two dayss ago.” 


Mrs. Caller: “You surely don’t give your 
husband a necktie every Christmas ?” 
, Mrs. Athomes “Oh, yes, I do! And the poor 
dear never scems to know that 
it is the same one!” 


KNEW ALL ABOUT IT. 

One of those good-natured © 
pereons who are always bent 
on imparting information was 
humiliated not long since. A 
man, apparently a yokel, was 
seated on a fence, intently 


looking at tie telegraph e 
wires. A gentleman passing 
eaid : 


“ Watching the wires, eh?” 
: “Yes, sir.” = 

“Waiting to sco a message 
go by, eh?” 

The man emiled, and said, 
* Yes, sir.” 

The gentleman kindly told 
him that messages were in- 
visible, and explained the 
work of the electric current 
to him atlength. Concluding, 
he said, “Now you know 
something about it.” 

ss Yes, sir.” 

“ What do you work at?” 

“Me and my mate over 
yonder are telegraph workers ; 
and we're just putting up @ 
new wire.” 


Alicer “What brought 
about this serious trouble 


between Percy and his sweet- 
heart 2” 

Kate: “Nothing; only he thought a quarrel 
was cheaper than Christmas presents.” 


Smith : “ Halloa, Jones ! 
well this morning.” 

Jones: “And I don’t feel as well as I look. 
Got up in the middle of the night to take some 
pills, and swallowed four collar studs before I 
found out the mistake.” 


NOT MUCH SYMPATHY. 

LittLE man at the theatre, vainly trying to 
eatch a glimpse over his shoulders of a big man 
in front of him, at length touches him on the 
shoulder. 

Big Man (turning round): ‘‘Can’t you see 
anything ?” 

Little Man (pathetically): “Can't see a streak 
of the stage.” 

Big Man (sarcastically): .‘ Why, then I'll tell 
ie what to do, You keep your eye on me, and 

ugh whenI do. 


You don’t look very 


POOR FATHER. 

Clara (arranging the Christnias presents) : ‘‘ We'll 
put the pearl necklace for mother here.” 

Doras ‘‘ And Mabel’s diamond ear-rings here,” 

Cora s “‘ And George’s gold watch here.” 

Doras “And Edith’s diamond bracelets—what 
shall we do with them ?” 

Clara: “Lay them on tho piano alongside of 
the Christmas card for father.” 


“Do you think you can manage with my salary of 
five pounds a week, darling?” he asked after she 
had eaid ‘ yes.” 

“Til try,” she replied. 
do?” 


Trey were talking about trees. 

** My favourite,” she said, ‘ia the oak. It is so 
noble, so magnificent in its strength. But what is 
your favourite ?” 

‘* Yew,” he replied, 


“But what will you 


THE TAIL END SCORED. 


Dragon = Pantomime Dame reading report of pantomime in local paper: “Does the report 


Dame Pad Yee, it says the Dragon wagged its tail realistically.” 
Voice in the rear : Hooray! that’s onet> me. I play the tail.” 


Blowe + “ But I asked you, my girl, to keep our 
little affair secret for the present.” 

His Intended : “ I couldn't help it. That hateful 
Miss Oldun said the reason 1 wasn’t married was 
because no fool had asked me, so I up and told her 
you had.” 


Young Lady of the Houses “ You know we are 
going to have a dance in a couple of weeks, and 
you will have to show what you can do.” 

Prospective Cooks ‘‘ Shure, mum, Oi can only 
dance the polka an’ the Scottish reel, but Oi'll do 


the best Oi can.” 
a 


AGAIN 


$200 again 


HE WOULD BE FUNNY. 

Tug conductor touched the passenger on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ Ticket. please,” ho said. 

The passenger was one of those facetious persons 
you sometimes encounter in your travels. 

Ho winked at the man sitting next to him, held 
out his ticket to the conductor, and at the moment 
the latter was about to take it he pushed out lis 
forefinger instead. 

The conductor scized the finger, punched a Lit 
out of it absent-mindedly, and passed on. 


She (at the football match): “I think I'm 
beginning to understand it.” 

He: * That's good!” 

She; “1s that the referee standing in the goal?” 


“ How did you ever come to marry, o!d man? 
Thought you'd determined to stay singlo ?” 

** | had; but 1 was introduced one day to a girl 
who had determined never to marry, aud our 
thoughts seemed to harmonise 


matricd each other.” 


LEA ARE IS so completely thut--well, we 
e _ - a - e 


4 
e IN A FIX. 

he inserted his 
latchkey. And softly he lot 
limself in. And softly be 
stepped up the staircase. And 
softly he entered his bed- 
ea 

Ye little fishes be praisel! 
She was sleeping. 

With a eilent prayer of 
thanks. he bezan to disrobe. 
But eaddenly be was arreste:! 
by a movement from the bed, 
and he dived under it. 

* Edward!” said the voics 
of his wife. 

Edward did not respond. 

“Edward!” repeated his 
Bpouse. 

Still Edward did not respond. 

“You'd better come out, 
Edward,” she observed 
ominonsly for the third time, 
“for 1 know perfectly well 
you're there!” 

“ Blessmysoul!"’ exclaimed 
Fdward, creeping out shame- 
facedly. ‘** How extraordinary ! 
I must have been dreaming 
that I was out motoring!” 


SoFfTLy 


The Victim: “If you eall 
this time to-morrow 

The Canvastcr (hopefully): “This time to- 
morrow, sir?” 

The Victims “ Yca—I ehall be out.” 


She (as they entered tho ball-room again): 
“Now, for your own sake, look checiful, so they 
won't know I have rejected you.” 

He: ‘1 wish 1 could, but L can’t.” 

She (generously): ‘ Well, I’ look as unhappy 
as 1 can, and they'll think [ have accepted you.” 


TO WIN THE CASE. 

Great Lawycr : ‘1 am tired to death!” 

Sympathetic Wifes “ You look tired. 
the matter?” 

Lawyers “I’ve been making my specch for the 
defence for three days now; and, tired or not, I'll 
have to go on with it to-morrow and perhays the 
next day.” 

Wiyes “Can't you cut it short 2?’ 

Lawyers “ Not until the jury have had time to 
forget tho ovidence against my clicnt.” 


What is 


Money, Stylo Pens, Briar Pipes, and Watches offered in this week's foollines. 


Her onfs 


SODA? 

Tux King’s appointment of Canon Thompson 
to the Bishopric of Sodor and Man recalls a gooid 
story connected with this oddly-named diocese. 

A Bishop of Sodor and Man and his valet had 
been staying in a Paris hotel, and had Ieft without 
writing his name in the visitors’ book. The hall 
porter, knowing that the manager liked to have the 
names of celebrities in his book, and knowing, too, 
that he ought to have invited his lordship to sign 
it, was very upset. A little thought revealed a 
way of escape from tho threatened reprimand. 
Nobody knew his lordship’s handwriting, so the 
porter solved the problem by writing in the name 
himself, and as ho knew very little English and 
was very agitated, the manager discovered this 
entry in the book: 

* The Bishop of Syphon, and man.” 


“MAY.” 

Queen Mary is thoroughly enjoying herself in 
India. It is interesting to hear that it was her 
Majesty herself who put her foot down on the 
usual State procession of elephants, declaring that 
on no account would she “imitato the children 
at the Zoo.” 

‘i Here is a little known story of her Majesty's early 
ays. 

Sho went, with some of the other Princesses, 
to the Bank of England. Everything of intorest 
was shown by the Governor himself, and the 
Princesses each signed one of the thousand-pound 
notes that were being printed at the moment. 
This has, by the way, been the custom for a long 
time when any Royal personage visits the Bank, 
and tho notes thus signed are kept in an album 
at the Bank. 

One of the Princesses explainod to the Governor 
that she would much prefer to keep her note and 
use it. 

Theo Governor laughed. “ But it would be of 
no value to your Highness,” he explained, “‘ unless 
it is signed also by the chief clerk, Mr. May.” 

“Oh, wo can easily arrango for that signature!” 
broke in Princess May of Teck, and promptly 
igned the note: ‘* May.” 


ain | 


MUM! 

Canon T. Tcignmouth-Shore, whose death has 
been a real gricf to all the Royal Family, was a most 
inveterate teller of good stories. 

He used to say that ministers in America were 
not always as careful in sticking to the words of 
tho Prayer Book as we are in England. One day 
at a wedding in New York the clergyman, instead 
of reading out of the book: ‘“ Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” said from 
memory: “Is there anyone here to give this 
woman away?” 

A voice responded from tho middle of the church: 
“Tceuld, but L won'ts” 


PUT AWAY. 

Another of his stozies was about a Colonial Bishop 
who was once asked by tho chief of some 
uncivilised tribe whether he could be baptised. 

“How many wives have you?” askel the 
Bishop. 

‘Only two,” was the reply. 

The Bishop explained that as he had more than 
one wife he could not baptise him. The chief 
secmed disappointed as he went away, but a few 
weeks later he came back and said that he was 
very anxious to bo baptised, and he had put away 
one of his wives. 

“And what,” asked the Bishop sympathetically, 
“has become of the poor creature ?” 

The cannibal smacked his lips and rubbed his— 
Wile Mary / 


SOLES. 

Canon Teignmouth-Shore, by the way, was one 
of the few men who dared to make jokes to Queen 
Victoria. 

When the Queen remarked that she was sorry 
Northampton, the boot-making town, had sent 
Mr. Bradlaugh, the atheist, to Parliament, the 
witty Canon replied: ‘“‘ But Your Majesty could 
searcely expect shoemakers to belicve in the 
fmmortality oi the scole/” 


You all know what the wish-bone or the merry-thowght is, dow't you ? 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY 


HER CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. . 

Mr. Huntley Wright, the well-known actor, tells 
an odd story of a Christmas dinner-party lie once 
didn’t give. He was on a provincial tour, and 
there being no performance on Christmas Day he 
found himself faced with the prospect of a dull 
evening in rather dreary lodgings. A happy 
thought! He would give a little dinner and card- 
party to some of the other members of the congpany ! 
He issucd the invitations and did the neccessary 
shopping on Christmas Eve. On Christmas 
morning he rang for his landlady after breakfast, 
intending to give her the parcels and instructions 
as to the menu for the evening. 

She appeared, wearing a most woebegone 
expression and tho deepest mourning. Mr. Wright 
was a bit surprised, but he started to give his orders, 

“Oh, Mrs. Blank, I want to give a quiet little 
dinner-party to some friends to-night, and--—-” 

The landlady interrupted with a sniff: “ You 
can’t ’ave no dinner_jn this ’ouse to-day.”* 

Fearing some t le bercavemént, Mr. Wright 
inquired the reason. 

“ Well, sir,” was the reply, “ you see this is ’ow 
it is. I lorst my ’usbing on Chris’miss Day ten 
year ago, an’——” 

“Ten years ago!” Mr. Wright gasped. 

“ An’ every year since then,” the mourncr went 
on, “I’ve took a day’s ’oliday @n Chris’miss Day, 
an’ I spends it a-sittin’ on ’is tombstone | 


EGGS AND BACON. 

Our judges don’t often have the unpleasant 
experience that Mr. Justice Ridley had the other 
day of having things thrown at them, but one 
recalls that it was a somewhat similar episode that 
brought foith the only bit of judicial wit ever 
uttered by Mr. Justice Malins. It happened at a 
time when Mr, Justice Bacon was one of his 
colleagues that Malins delivered judgmont in a 
case in such a manner that the loser was convinced 
he was the victim of a miscarriage of justice. 

He studied revenge, and one morning, shortly after 
the judgment, he presented himself in court, and 
taking hurried aim, hurled an over-preserved egg 
at Mr. Justico Malins’ head, 

Malins ducked swiftly, and only just managed 
to evade the missile, 

“T think,” he said cheerfully, “that must 
have been intended for my brother Bacon | 

VERY TAME! 

In Glasgow the other day, in answer to an 
advertisement for a one-legged man, there were 
a hundred and three applicants, and of these 
fifteen had had their legs amputated owing to 
injuries received while playing football. 

This bright little episodo recalls a “footer” 
story. 
The opposing teams seemed to have murder in 
their minds, and some of the spectators were moved 
to protest after a particularly fierce mélée. 

“Is this football of manslaughter ?”? somcbody 
shouted. : 

“Shurrup, you fool!’ came the aggrieved 
retort from somebody else; ‘nobody ain’t been 
kicked in the face yet!” 


EXPLAINED. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kennerlcy Rumford (the latter 
better known, of course, as Madame Clara Butt) 
expect, all being well, to reach home in time for 
their Christmas dinner, after a wonderfully 
successful tour in South Africa. 

One heard a new story about Mr. Rumford the 
other day. 

At a Qucen’s Hall concert, a programme-less old 
lady in the stalls turned to her neighbour as Mr. 
Rumford walked on to sing. 

“Isn’t he like Kennerley Rumford, dear!” she 
exclaimed. 

“But he és Kennerley Rumford,” tho friend 
replied. 

“Ah 1!" commented the old lady; “then that 
accounts for the extraordinary resemblance !”* 


A SPELLING PROBLEM. 

There was an odd little dialogue at a Southwark 
inquest the other day betwoen Dr, Waldo, the 
coroner, and a witness, 

“* What is your name ?” Dr. Waldo asked. 

“* Winn, sir,” was the reply. 

“ W-i-n-d-s-o-r ?" Dr. Waldo spelled. 

“No,” replied the witness, ‘* W-i-n-n, sir."* 

“ W-i-n-n-s-o-r 2? Dr. Waldo tried again. 

‘No, sir; just W-ien-n.” 

‘Oh, I understood you to say Windsor /” 

“ No; I said Winn, sir 1” 

Which might have started it all over again | 
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Christmas Crackers 
Da” The Editor will give 28, 6d. each week fer 1% 
best paragraph accepicd for this column. O.+ 4 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any ci; > 
paragraph used. If there is more than one serder ou 
paragrarh used the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader whose coniribulion was received first. 


The half-crown this week is won by Mr. A. @. Bun: 
1 King Edward Road, Coventry. 


A QUESTION. 
How can “ yes” be “no” ? 
Solution below, 


ey 


GOT YOU. 
A READLEss man had a letter to write; 
It was read by one who had no sight ; 
Dumb was he who spoke the word, 
. Deaf was he who listened and heard, 
Solution below, 


THE WEEK’S QUEER LIMERICK. 
A CANADIAN farmer named Hugh, 
Of sweethearts had more than a fuyh; 
With Meigh on his sleigh 
He rode off one deigh, 
Now the rest have decided to sugh. 


WHAT IS IT? 
My first is fishy and slippery, too; 
My second part Chortles would much like to do. 
My third is that something to which wo hold ti:|.t, 
And my last is that part of a pipe which we bite, 
My whole is a word square, 
Sobution below, 


A SPASMISKY. 
Upon Persian borders 
Stood a Russian ill at ease. 
Mused he: ‘ Do I hear orders, 
Or did the General sneeze ?” 


A SAD CALENDAR. 
JAN—ET was quito ill one day ; 
Feb—rile trouble came her way, 
Mar—tyr-like she lay in bed ; 
Apr—oned nurses softly sped. 

- May—be, said the doct. judicial, 
Jun—ket would be beneficial. 
Jul—eps, too, though. freely tried, 
Aug—ured ill, for Janet dicd. 
Sep—ulchre was sadly made, 
Oct—aves pealed and prayers were said. 
Nov—ices, with many a tear, 
Dec—orated Janet's bier. 


THE TIGHT-ROPE WALKER. 

Tuts ingenious toy is made with very similo 
materials, indeed ; two corks and four matches aie 
all that is required. 

The matches 
must be inserted 
into one of the 
corks so as to form 
the arms and legs 
of the little man. 

A rouna piece of 
cork serves aS a 


being bumt in 
with a piece of Ta 
red-hot wire. 

To balance the 


walker two forks 
ave stuck in the 
cork forming his : 
body, and one leg is bent. If the rope is given 4 
slight slope you will find he will walk perfeci'y. 


Solutions. 
A QUESTION. 


Tue French for “‘ Yes” is ‘‘ oui,” 

The Latin for ‘ we” is “nos,” 

Tke French for ‘‘ nose’ is “‘ pez,” 

** Nay ’’ is-the English for ‘‘ no.’? 
GOT YOU. 

TneERE is no answer to this, nor was there ever known 
to be an answer to it. It was given to see if sou would be 
clever enough to find one. 

WHAT IS IT? 
EELS. 


2 


Mey 
Lc Leal] 
LT 
Rae 
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Mas. Carson mado a pretty gesture of , 
Knpatlonoe es she sat down at the breakfast- 
table. 

“Now, Jack, do put that paper away. 
You can read all t tics and other 
nonsense in the Tube. You're not a voter 
here. You're just the father of a family, 
and, after all, that’s a very much mose 
important thing. Bobby, don’t wriggle. 
chairs will wearoutsoonenough. Baby, if you 
don’t sit still in your chair I’li——” 

She made a threatening demonstration 
against the baby, which would not have 
frightened an intelligent fly. The baby 
gurgled delighted remonstrance. 

“Come along, you little imp. After all, I can’t eat 
my breakfast properly unless I have a baby on my 
mpen, Soouah she ought to be made to sit in her 
chair. 


The child settled down in its mother’s lap, and 
chortled with delight as it reached out a ehabey arm 
and stole a lump of sugar. 

« Well, now, let’s talk about something interesting,” 
said Mrs. Carson, ‘‘ Suppose we all say what we would 
like for Christmas presents. Now, I want o set of 
furs, black fox.” 

Bobby suddenly ceased his onslaught on his porridge. 
“ Father, if you should ece Santa Claus to-day will you 
tell him that Bobby wants a wun wound engine that 
goes back and fwunt, and wails, and a signal.” 

“T’ll be sure to tcll him if 1 see him, Bobby,” said 
his father. ; 

‘And what docs baby want?” said Mrs. Carson, 
bending over hee 
little girl. 

Baby was at 
the happy age at 
which she wanted 
nothing more than 
another lump of 
sugar. 

“She wants a 
motor-car with a 
wind-up that 
won't bweak,” 
said Bobby. 

“No, no. Baby 
girls don’t want 
motor-cars.”” 

“* Girls is eilly,” 
said Bobby, with 
the lofty arro- 
gance innate to 
the male. 

‘ “She wants a 
Carson kissed his wife at the gate. Rae big black- 
aced doll that 


won’t show dirt,” said Mrs. Carson. 

“Tf Santa Ciaus bwings that it shan’t wido in my 
twain,” said the uncompromising Bobby. 
~ Now, what is Santa Claus to bring father ?”” asked 
Mrs. Carson. 

“TI know,” said Bobby. ‘Sacks and sacks of 
money. As many as Forty Thieves had. So we can 
have an acwoplane of our vewy own.” 

“T hope so,” laughed Mrs, Carson. “ Do you think 
there's any chance of you getting an advance this 
Christmas, Jack?” 

“‘T don’t know,” eaid her husband, a trifle drearily. 

“Yhat isn’t the way to speak about things, dear. 
If you hope for nothing you'll get sotine- If I had to 
go down to an offico day by day instead o looking after 
two dreadful children I know I should always be 
expecting a largor salary. If I did not get it the 
expecting it would keop me up. Now, Mr. Blake ought 
to put in a good word for you with Mr. Everard. He 
was very attentive to me once. Indced, if I had not 
had a sort of fancy for curly hair I might havo been the 
junior partner's wife instead of the managing clerk’s.” 

“Perhaps it would have been better if you had 
marricd him,” replicd Carson gloomily. 

Mrs. Carson made a dash to tho end of the table and 
hugged her husband. ‘‘ Do you think I'd give up you 
and the children to be marricd to twenty partners all 
rolling in money. You don’t think that I meant it fox 
® moment, dear.” 

“Tm sure you didn't,” replicd Carson, “ but some- 
times when we get so ehort of moncy 1 often wish for 
your eake that you had.” 

“And if we are short of moncy what docs that 
matter? We don’t owo anything. We can look the 
butcher and the bukcrin the face. It is better to have 
a little money and a great deal of happincss than a 
great deal of moncy and very littlo happiness.” 

“Well, I must bo going down to business. It’s 
almost train-time now, and we shall have a busy day 
clearing up before the holidays.” 

“ And rs do sce Santa Claus in town you'll speak 
to him about those toys,” said his wifo. “ However 

r we are I think we—that is, I think Santa Claus 
can afford those things. I don’t mean the furs 
and the sacks of money. Let me help you on with 
your coat. Baby can go to the garden-gate and Bobby 
to the lamp-post at the corner. Not an inch further, 
Bobby. We can’t have you lost at Christmas and 
brought back by the policeman after Christmas Day is 
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over. Now, Jack, pull your collar straight, and walk 

upright. What is the use of being married to the 

our and handsomest husband in the road if he will 
ouch.” 

Carson kissed his wife at the gate, and then walked 
hand-in-hand with Bobby to the corner. With some 
difficulty he induced the youngster, who suddenly 
announced his intention of going to the City to inter- 
view Santa Claus himself, to return home. He waved 
his hand to them all, and directly he turned the 
corner he unfolded his newspaper and looked at 
the Stock Exchange news again. 

“Romli Rubbers at 4s. 3d., and I bought them at 
258. What a mad fool I was,” he thought. ‘ Thank 
heaven she doesn’t know yet. I hope it won't come 
till after Christmas. I should like her to have one 
more happy Christmas, She'll never have another. 
Poor girl, it will be a sad Now Year for her and tho 
children. At least Bobby will understand something 
of it now.” 

Carson sat gloomily in the train meditating on his 
prospects and half-ignoring the acquaintances who 
remarked on the seasonable weathcr. Automatically 
he loft the train at the usual station and walkod to the 
office in Chancery Lane. Everyone became industrious 
directly he entered. An outsider could have told at a 
glance that the managing clerk was the mainspring 
of the business, 

“Mr. Blake is hero already, sir,” said the office-boy 
with the air of one who felt that the appearance of the 
junior partner at that time was a gross intrusion. 

Carson glanced casually at the clock, saw that he 
was in good time, and that Mr. Blake had mercly come 
at an unusually carly hour, and then went straight into 
the private office. 

“Morning, Mr. Carson,” said the junior partner in 
genial fashion. ‘ Nico sharp morning, isn’t it? I’m 
the early bird this morning for once. I don’t expect 
after that fog last night we shall have Mr. Everard 
down to-day. Ho told mo his asthma was troubling 
him yesterday.” 

“He was working here late last night,’ replicd 
Carson. “I stayed with him till nine. Me told me 
that it was unlikely he should come.” 

“Well, I’ve opened the Icttera. There’s nothing 
very extraordinary inthem. You might just give the 
shorthand clerk instructions about them, and then 
come back here. There’s comething q want to consult 
you about before any clients drop in. 

“ Yos, sir,” said Carson, retiring with tho Ictters. 

When he returned in quarter of an hour Mr. Blake 
stirred up the fire and took his stand on the hearth-rug. 

“You attended to that mortgage of Matthews. 
Good. And you've got counsel’s opinion about that 
right-of-way case. That’s right. Really, Carson, 
you're ap admirable fellow. ou forget nothing.j I 
don’t know what we should do without Nl 

“T om glad to hear you say 80, sir. do my best.” 

“You're getting to be quite the mainstay of the 
business. It’s being married, I suppose, and having a 
wife and family dependent on you that makes you 80 
steady and reliable.” 

“Tt has a good deal to do with it, Mr. Blake. If vou 
have responsibilitics it tends to mako a man careful io 
his work.” 

“An admirable wife like Mrs. Carson is a sort of 
guarantee to an employer then.”’ 

Carson did not like Blake's tone, but he did not wish 
to quarrel with one of his employers, so he replied, 
“T suppose 80.” 

“Really you 
ought to be getting 
more money. You 
must have an 
advance in salary, 
Carson.” 

“Thank you very 


much,” Carson 
began, but he caught 
a cruel glint in 
Blake’s eye and 
stopped. 


Blake smiled as 
he proceeded, “ But 
it’s a quccr thing to 
me, Carson, that a 
man with a memory 
like yours—a 
memory that never 
misses the most 
trifling detail of the Curson made gesture of despair, 
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business—should have forgotten to pay 
over the last quarter's rents you co 

from those houses on the Ainslie estate. No, 
no, don’t move towards the door. You 
will just compel me to telephone for a 


Policemas. I’ve not the least doubt that 
you've the money seady im yous 
La ‘on’t you pay it over now? Not 
go! »” 


Carson made a gesturo of despais. 
“You surprise me, Mr. Carson. I've been 
watching for three months to see if you paid 


that hundred pounds ia. We'd trusted you 
— with the control of that small 
es 


did not w ou before, but I 
thought it was about time you pal the money over, 
othorwise you'll be imagining it to be your own.” 

T regret it, siz. I'm sincerely sorry, but I've been 
so unlucky. You gave me that special tip about 
Romli Rubbers just after I'd d-awn my last quarter's 
salary. You ssid that they were sure to rise to 50s. 
in a month. I bought a hundred shares at 253., and 
now Ses are quoted at 4s. 3d.” 

Really, Mr. Carson, the fact that you've boom 
gambling on the Stock Exchange ia no excuse for the 
embezzlement of our client's money. In fact, to my 
mind it merely aggravates the offence. If, for examplo, 
you had spent the money on your wife and family there 
would have becn some shadow of an excuso for you. 


A charming lady like your wife——" 

Carson strode towards his employer. “I belivve 
that you deliberately put temptation in my way to 
ruin me, and so to revenge yourself on my wifo.” 

“* Don’t raise your voice in this office. If you do you 
may be certain that the police will be sent for at once. 
May I ask what you propose to do?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Carson despairingly. 

“ Well, if Ias an injured party may be permitted to 
offer a suggestion you had best go and make up the 
deficiency somehow. If the money is paid im we'll 
see if we can overlook the mattcr so far as not to 
proseoué you. Mind, I make no promises, I shall 

ave to think this sad business over. It may prove to 
be my painful one to make an examplo of you and give 
you in charge. But you're wasting time. I should 


think that you'll have your work cut out to raise that 
money to-day.” 

Blake smiled broadly as the private office doos 
“You'll have a lesson before to-dav is over, 
“ I don’t suppose she’s found 


closed. 
my fricnd,” he thought. 
it hie d pleasant 
to be tho wife of a 
poorman. It'll be 
worse if she's the 
wife of a gaol-bird. 
It’s comfort 
Everard is not 
down to-day. I'll 
toll him that I was 
so overcome b 

indignation at suc 

conduct in a 
trusted servant 
that I gave Carson 
in charge at once. 
Thcre’s one com- 
fort alcu Everard 
He has far toomuch 
respect for the law 
to interfere with it 
when it is once in 
operation. She'll 
be a trifle sorry 
to-night that she 
had the bad taste not to marry me. It will be funny if 
he does raise the moncy, and then, after all, funds 
himself given in charge.” 

In a kind of monta! fog Carson wandered aimles-lv 
down Chancery Lane to Jlolbora. He found himscif 
after a few minutes gazing absently into the window of 
a large toy-shop. Puzzled parents stood beside him 
wondering which in the maze of toys they should sclect. 
All at once an idea came to him. “I may bo a ruined 
man,” he thought, ‘but Bobby shall have his run- 
round engine. It may console him a bit if bis fathcs 
does not come home to-morrow.” 

He went into the shop and spent moncy recklessly. 

“ T want these things to go by tho-very first delivery,” 
be said to the assistant who attended to him. 

““ Where to, sie?” said the girl. ‘ Ycs, I think we 
can promise seat 4 there to-day. I'll do my best tu 
sco they go, and that the little people are not dis- 
appointed.” 

Carson went out of the shop and stood on the foot- 
path trying to think of somcone who might help him. 
He ran over tho list of his friends. ‘Those who had 
money, ho felt, would never advance it to him under 
such circumstances, and all the good-bcaricd fellows 
he knew scemed to have as little moncy as bimse!:. 
He looked at tho motor-’buses as they swept past, and 
the thought of a quick escapo from all his trouble estoy 
to him.“ There's my insurance,” he thougut, © bie 
would they pay it in case of suicide 2” 

Ho was not certain, and that thought alone made 
him hesitate. Suddenly he saw “* Bayswater’ on one 
motor-’bus and an idea flashed across his mind 


os 


“Good mcrning, aunt,” he said 
timidly, 
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“Aunt Jaue,” he thought. 
woman, but she might help.” 
He remembered that she had always shown herself 
to be the hardest of women to him, and had utterly 
disapproved of his marriago on the grounds that his 
wife was too young. Still, there was the shadow of 8 
chance, and he resolved to take it. He jumped on the 
*bus and in twenty minutes reached a highly respect- 


“She's s crusty, old 


ablo and highly dismal atucco-faced terrace in Bays-: 


water. Ho stood for a moment outside the most 
severe-looking of the houses and then summoned up 
courage to ring. 

“Ts Mrs. Thomson in ?” ke said to the servant. — 

“She's in, sir, but sho’s very busy, and I don’t think 
that sho'll see anybody this morning.” 

“Will you tell ber that her nephew, Mr. Carson, 
wishes to sco her on mosé urgent and important 
business ?”” 

Io a fow minutes the girl returncd. “ Will you 
come this way, sit?” 

She showed him intoa dreary drawing-room and said, 
“ Mra. Thomson says, sit, that if you know no better 
than to call on a 
busy morning like 
this you must wait 
her convenience. 
Youw'll excuso me 
telling you, sir, but 
her ing tructions 
were I was to sey 
those very words to 
you, and she'll most 
lilely ask you if I 
told you.” 

“All right, thank 
you,” said Carson, 

He waited wearily 
in tho sombre room 
with its jaundiccd 
coloured curtains, a 
hugo presentation 
portrait of his 
deceased uncle, and 
a stuffel poodle 
under a glass caso. 
A great clock ticked 
with solemn slowncss on the mantelpiece. The time 
of waiting sccmed never-ending. When Carson 
thouzht he had been there an hour the clock showed 
bin that he had only been there ten minutes, The 
ten minutes passed into twenty. Would she never 
come? At last he heard a stern voice pouring a final 
fusillade of instructions into the servants from the 
stairs, and # minute later his aunt entered the draw- 
inyg-room. 

“Good morning, aunt,” he began timidly. 

Mra. Thomson motioned him severely back to his 
seat. ‘Considering you have not been near tho house 
of your only aunt for three months you might have let 
your call wait a day or two longer, and not bo so 
thoughtless as to come on the morning of all mornings 
in tho ycar when you might be certain I am busiest. 
Thoso idle servants of mine ought to be finishing tho 
Christmas cleaning and they'll be doing nothing if my 
nh is not on them. Well, what's the trouble? Has 
that wife of ae brought those children to their 
graves yet ? The idea of not giving them cod-liver oil 
every wintcr. She'll repent it some day. It was cod- 
liver oil made all our family grow up well and strong. 
There never was a stronger family except for poor 
Hannah, and Mary, and William, who died young. 
The cod-liver oil had not time to take effect on them. 
Well, speak out and tell mo what's the matter.” 

“T'm in very great trouble, aunt. I want you to 
lend me a hundred pounds, and I do not know if ever 
I shall be able to pay it back again.” 

“Then be straightforward, and say that you want 
me to give you a hundred pounds, Well, I don’t want 
to give it. Therc may be some moncy for some people 
somo day if they don't dio before me, and if I don’t 
decide to leave all my money to charitics. But I’m 
not parting with my money now unless I’ve a good 
reason for it. What's your reason?” 

“‘T would rather not tell you, aunt.” 

“H’m, I'd rather not part wilh my money then. 
Speak out. You always told the truth when you were 
a boy. That is, I never actually caught you ‘ ing.” 

Slowly and shamefaccdly Carson stammered out his 
miserable story. 

* ‘Then if I give you the hundred pounds they won't 
Prosceute 2”? 

“T hope not, aunt, though Mr. Blake would make 
Bo promise.” 

““ And then you'll bo thrown on the world without a 
character and with a wife and two children. That's 
the best prospect before you. This is a nice story to 
stop mo in Christmas cleaning with. I[ always thought 
that you wouldn’t disgrace ihe family, if you didn’t do 
wuch in the world.” 

“Tf you can’t help mo, aunt, I'd better go,” said 
Carson, tising to his feet. 

“That's your father’s temper all over. He'd always 
lose his temper, especially when I showed him that he 
was absolutely in the wrong. I’vo told him many a 
time that he'd the worst temper. Stop, Jack, stop. 
You're not going to leave my house liko that. If I 


The policeman struck frantically at 
the revolver in nF dual partner's 
hand, 
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can't talk to my own nephew, whom can I talk to? Sit 
down while I get my cheque book.” 

“Theze,” she said, a few minutes later, “go and 
cash that, you silly boy. And if the worst comes to the 
worst and you are thrown on the world your old aunt 
will be silly enough to waste more money on you and 

ive you another chance. Only I make one condition. 
Whalerer happens, you're to tell your wifo overything. 
If she’d known earlier you'd never have been in this 
troublo. She'd never have let you 5° gambling on the 
Stock Exchange. Men always need a woman to look 
efter them. If it hadn’t been for me your uncle would 
never have died Chairman of the Borough Sanitary 
Committee—much more likely he’d have died in the 

tter.” 

ind Aunt Jane shook her head severely at the huge 
oil-painting which was the very embodiment of mild 
respectability. 

“Thank you, aunt,” said Carson. 
what I feel.” 

“Then don’t try to say it. You've stopped me in 
the cleaning long enough. I know there isn’t a scrap 
of work being done whilst my back is turned. Go 
away and get things straight, and remember that there 
will always be an interfering old person—the very 
words, Jack, your wife used to me when I spoke to her 
about the scandalous way in which coal was wasted in 
your house—to look after that impertinent littlo wife 
and your children.” 

Sho stood at the doorway to watch him go. 

‘Now, don’t come and interrupt moe in my work 
again, Jack. And if—if anything goes wrong send me 
a telegram at once. I'll leave the cleaning and go 
straight up to your poor wife.” 

Carson hurried back to the office and found tho 
clerks all at work. 

“Mr. Everard has been, Mr. Carson,” said one of 
them. ‘ Ho just looked in at the door to sce if you 
were there, and then went away.” 

For a moment Carson could not speak. - Somehow 
this visit of the senior partner seemed ominous. Then 
he stammered, ‘‘ Did he seem annoyed when he found 
that I was out?” 

“A bit upset, I thought, sir,” replied tho clerk. 
“He did not come in. Just said he bad an appoint- 
ment and went away again.” 

Carson had cashed his aunt’s cheque on the way back 
to the office. He went tothecashier. ‘ I’ve got some 
payments to mako on account of the Ainslie estate. 
Will you pleaso note them ? ” 

The cashier took the notes, placed them in the ssfe, 
and credited them to the estate account. It was au 
immense relief to Carson to know that, at any rate, 
restitution had been made. Surely now the firm would 
content themselves with dismissing him. 

For a moment or two he sat at his desk irresolute. 
One of the junior clorks came to him for some instruc- 
tions, and he replicd at random. He could not make 
up his mind to go into the private office and face the 
junior partner. He felt that he could not bear the 
disgrace. An ignominious dismissal was the best ho 
could hope for. And tho worst! He pictured himsclf 
walking down Chancery Lane with a policeman 
holding his . He shivered as he sat. 

The office door opened and he heard heavy steps 
outside. He glanced round and saw Mr. Everard 
with a policeman. Then the worst had happened. 
This was the mercy of the firm. He buricd his face in 
his hands and waited. 

A minute passed. Someone touched him on the 
shoulder. He looked up. It was the cashier. 

“ What is the mattcr in there 2?” he asked, pointing 
to the private office. 

* You'll know soon,” said Carson sadly. 

“You might tell mc. I've never seen the boss look 
so atern before, and he’s generally hard-faced enough.” 

“You'll know soon enough,” repeated Carson. 

The private office door opened and he braced himself 
to mect his fate like a man. The policeman came out 
with Blake. 

“ This way,” said the policeman, with his hand on 
Blake’s shoulder. ‘‘ You can have a cab if you like, 
if any of theso gentlemen will telephone. You'll pay 
for one. Right. Could you telephono for a cab, 
please? Here! Put that down!” 

Ho struck frantically at something in the junior 
partner's hand, but Blake was too quick for him. The 
revolver cracked and Blake fell to the ground with a 
bullet through his brain. 

“Telephone for a doctor and the ambulance,” said 
the agony “Just my luck. First’ prisoner I 
ever lost, and him wanted fos a big job. Ho's done 
for, I think.” 

But when the doctor arrived he pronounced at once 
that life was extinct, and that the body must be 
removed to the mortuary. 

An hour later, when the body had gone, Mr. Everard 
said to his managing clerk, ‘‘ Mr. Carson, you can send 
the others home. I recognise that work is an impos- 
sibility to-day. But I want youtostay. I must have 
. talk with you about business matters when we aro 
alone.” 

Carson came confidently into the private office. He 
was a different man now. The deficit was made up. 
The only man who knew of it was dead. He could 
look the world in the face once more, 


“T can't say 
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“T want to talk to you about to-day’s sad aitair,’ 
began the head of the firm. “I had known for go::: 
time that Mr. Blake was speculating largely ou tic 
Stock Exchange. We had had differences on tha: 

int. A lucky chance revealed to me yesterday (hit 

e had forged the signatures of trustees and macs 
away with sccurities to the value of £8,000 which wore 
in our custody. 

“I mado quite sure of my facts, and then instan:!; 
applicd for a warrant for his arrest. Whatever hacen 
it did my business, I could not overlook such a gros 
breach of trust. I knew that I should have to repla « 
the missing funds from my own pocket. I knew, tex, 
that the prosecution would @ heavy hiny 
to the firm, but I made up my mind that whateycr it 
cost me my partner should be punished. 

“ Howover, he decided on his own form of punis:. 
ment. The inquest is sure to cause a scandal, thou.) 
it will not be so bad as if he had gone for trial. Hovw. 
ever, it will take years of hard work to replace the firm 
in its former position, Now, I have noticed ari 
appreciated your work for the firm. If you have n:" 
been advanced as you deserved it is due to my lat: 

rtner. Ever since he entered the firm he sretied to 

ave had a prejudice against you. I can only picsuire 
that he dreaded you would discover his frauds, Inany 
case, I think his dislike of you is much to your credit. 

“Well, now I wish to make you an offer. Durir 
the coming year I shall advance your salary by « 
hundred pounds. If at the end of it I find, as no duu! 
I shall, that you have worked as hard {cr tho firm as 
= did in the past, then next Christmas, Mr. Carse::, 

ropose to offer you a partnership.’ I hope that this 
ofier will show you how I have valued your work 
for me.” 

Carson bent down in his chair overcome. It was a 
minute or two before he could speak. Tho andden 
change in his prospects overwhelmed him. A few 
minutes since he had been overjoyed just to be out «! 
trouble. Now he saw bright prospects before hin. 
The only man who could have accused him was dei). 
Instead of being a wretched gaol-bird he saw a pres. 
perous career for himself ahcad. He had only to kicp 
silent to be sure of everything, and yct he felt that he 
must speak. 

“ Did Mr, Blake say anything about me to-day sit?” 
he asked. 

“ ‘The only remark Mr. Blake made to me to-day was 
when I gave him in charge. He said, ‘ You fou, 
you've ruined the business.’ ”’ 

“Well, sir,” eaid Carson. ‘I feel that I hare got to 
tell you something. First of all, your late partnce 
hatcd me because of my marriage. He was in love 
with the samo girl. and she rejected him and chose nm. 
But however he may have spoken of me to you, he was 
always agreeable to me in business. Till this mornin: 
I never suspected that be had any dislike for m-. 
However, at tho end of last quarter he strongly urge! 
me as a friend to buy somo rubber ehares. They 
were at 25s., and ho assured mo that he had tho best 
authority for believing that they would rise to 503. in a 
month. 

“I did not doubt his friendly intentions, and TI piss 
my quarter’s salary and all tho spare cash I had in ti: 
shares. Before the weck was over the bottom hii 
fallen out of the market. Now they stand at 4a. 3u. 
To kecp things going at home I used eome of the ren's 
for that Ainslie property, intending to put the mon:v 
back when the shares advanced. But they ouly fell, 
and this morning Mr. Blake told mo that he was quit» 
aware that I had never paid the moncy in. {le bat 
been watching the affairs of the Ain:lic esiitc +'l 
through the quarter. He told me that I mut vv if t 
could replace the 


moucy at once, 
and that then be 
would con idee 
what sicps la 
would tahe. 
“When I eas 


you enter with the 
policeman, sir, | 
concluded at om 
Mm that I was coins 
Mito be given i 
charge. 1 csur't 
let your kinda. - 
pass, sir, without 
telling ycuthis. | 
know that I have 
suffered from th: 
h malico of 68 
envious rival, bus 
that is no escucs 
for my = wren! 
doing. If 1 hava 
done wring inthe 
past, at any rate, I will not do tho wresag «! 
profiting by your undeserved kindness Dow. Aol I 
should say that I have contrived to borrow we 
money and put myself straight with the &rm. : 

The head of the firm had listened to this stury wit 
unmoved face and in absolute silence. Whea Carsoa 
had finished he said quietly, ‘I told you that Blass 
had not spoken to me about you. That was absciuiciy 
correct. He was too much occupied with his owa 


bent down tn 
overcome, 


Curson his chacr 


Mark posteards “ Wishbone.” (See page 664.) 
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affairs even to think about his hatred for others. But 
he had mot expected me at business to-day. I had 
told him it was unlikely that I should come. He was 
wri! me a letter and had just finished it when I came 
ia with the policeman. ‘here it is. You can read 
it for yo fa 

Carson took 

“My _ SERN, 

““T am glad that your health prevented you 
from coming to business to-day. It kes saved on a 
trying. ordeal. It is with great pain that I tell you 
that I discovered Carson been embezzling the 
rents from the Ainslie estate. The deficiency amounts 
to about £100. I knew that you would say that inthe 
case of such a breach of trust by a confidential employé 
only one course could be taken, so I have given him in 
cha: Full details when you come. 

“Yours truly, J. T. Brake.” 

Mr. Ever: looked at the young man keenly. 
“You see, Carson,” he said, “I te everything. I 
was merely testing you to see what you were made of. 
If you said nothing, but immediately accepted my 
offer, I should at once have asked es for yourexplana- 
tion of this letter. As it is—well, I believe that you 


tho Ictter and read: 


have had temptations placed deliberately in your way. 
I am not overlooking your error, but I think that 
ou will have learnt your lesson. 

'y offer to you remains unaltered. There is only 
one thing more, 
into oblivion. 


pounds 


now 
and then we will let this matter dro 
You have had to borrow a hund 
to put matters straight. It is no use makin 
@ fresh start wit 
this obligation 
bothering you. I 
will advance you 
a hundred pounds 
om account of 
your next year’s 
, Salary to pay off 
that loan. ow, 
Mr. Carson, we 
must work hard 
together to set the 
— * ite 
legs again. n't 
thank me. You 
had _ better go 
home. I think 
the evonts of to- 
day have been 
rather too much 
for your nerves.” 
f Directly Carson 
left the office he cashed the cheque Mr. Everard had 
iven him, and took 4 taxi-cab to Bayswater to see 
is aunt. 

“ Aunt,” he said, rushing wildly into the house, 
"I’ve brought you your money back again. I've had 
a stroke of luck that I never deserved.” 

“That’s no reason why you should rusb into a clean 
house without wiping your feet,” said his aunt grimly. 

“7 came in a taxi,” Carson replied. 

“Or waste money like that when you know you 
could have ee amotor-’bus. Two-and-six, indecd, when 
ou could have got here just as quickly for two-pence, 
Well, what have you got to say for yourself now?” 

Hurriedly he told tho old lady his story. She 
listened to it with unrclieved grimness. When he 
concluded by saying, ‘So I have brought you yous 
— back again, aunt, with my warmest thanks to 

ou for standing by me in my trouble,” she gave an 
emphatic nod and said, ‘‘ And a very proper thing to 
do, too. You ought to be grateful, but you ought to 
know better than worry me about money now. 

“The banks will just be closing, and you know how 
I hate keeping money in the house, especially when my 
servants wouldn’t have the least scruple about bringing 
strange men in if I didn’t watch them every minute. 
Take the moncy away. You would have had it some 
day, and a bit sooner or Iater doesn’t matter much. 
Buy that impertinent little wife of yours some furs 
before you go home, and give a good price for them. 
She'll look best in black fox. Mind you get the best. 
There’s no economy in buying cheap furs. Get her 
something that will last her twenty years. And mind 
you tell her exactly what you'vedone. ‘hat will keep 
you from getting into such a silly scrape again.” 

When he got home late his wife met him at the 
door. ‘‘ Oh, Jack, you extravagant creature, how can 
we afford those toys for the children? Still, 1’d nevor 
havo forgiven you if you'd spent too little. They're 
just beautiful. After all, really, I needa’t get that 
winter hat I was talking about, and we can make it up 
inthat way. But what have you gotthere? Furs! Jack, 
have you been made a partncr, or lost your senses?” 

Ho took her into the house and told her all the 
events of the day. She cried a little om his shoulder 
as he talked, and whem he had finished turned to him 
and said, “ Jack, 1 knew you had something om your 
mind for the last three months. It's all etraight now. 
And it’s my fault, all my fault. You wouldn’t have 
been tempted like this if you had not marricd me. 
Never say a word about it again. I can’t bear to think 
about what you've gone through to-day. We'll 
forget it all, and only romember that we are going to 
have the happiest Christmas we have ever known.” 


She cried a little 
on her husband's 
shoulder, 
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K250 
WON AGAIN! 


== 


In Contest No. 15 the prize of £260 for correct 
forecasts of football matches played on Saturday, 
eee December 9th, has been divided by 

AR WHYTE, 67 Pollok Street, Kingston, Glasgow; and 
ALEXANDER BAIN, Walker's Land, Elderslie. ltl 


ANOTHER £250 OFFERED. 


WHAT YOU 


On the entry form below you will Pay al nat the 
nou have tirstef ail to make yeurscil acquaintea oom tx 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club en 
you believe will ese. ‘if-in your opinion, anyet the matches wil een tara 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. haaachacias 


clubs taking part 
December 36@th. sini 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tue clubs whose names we give are all in the Football 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record of 
their matches befure you. The names of the players in 
these teams can a!so be ascertained, if you don’t already 
know them. 

There are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player are known to them, and the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 
news in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will 
be very helpful. competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses Saphee but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilitics of the teams. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of sxill to gain the prize. 


As a help an@ guide to the exercise of your 
fudgm-nt, we recommend ‘Pearson's Pootball 
Aanaal,” price 34, (or post free 44. from the 
Publisher, 17 Hearletta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which will be found complete information regard- 
tng teams, records ef play in past seasons, pros- 

ts of each clab fer the coming winter 


pec! 
results of correspending League matches piayed 
last season, all ef which are of enormous assist- 


ance in marking your coupon, 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
mu:t be cro7sed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with his own name and 
address in ink. here you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 

8. When yon have filled up the entry form, cut it cut and 
place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Heurietta Strect, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope “ Footsatt No. 18,” in 
the top left-hand corner, and afiix a penny stamp. All 
atiempts must arrive not later than first post Friday, 
December 2uth. 
Only one coupon may be sent by each reader. 
The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the inatches 
played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 
Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results. In the event ofa 
tie the prize will be divided. and in the event of two or 
more matches not being played the £25v will uot be 
awarded. 

6. The Editor will accept 
the loss or noe Seley 
and proof of posting wil 
receipt. 

7. The Editor does not assumo any responsibility for any 

alterations that may be mado in the fixtures given in the 

entry form, 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 

with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored, 

The published decision is final, and competitors may 

enter on this understanding only. 


ee 


no responsibility in regard to 
of any attempt submitted, 
not be accepted as proof of 


re eee ae eee ta ER IND nn ae — Ee ASC IIE TLL th NS a a —_ 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Pearson’s Football Contest. 
. No. 18. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Dec. 36th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 


a draw don’t cross out either, 
Sheffield United v Oldham Athletic 
Bury v Blackburn Rovers 
Liverpool v Woolwich Arsenal 
Preston North End v Sheffield Wednesday 
Aston Villa v Bradford City 
Notts County wv West Bromwich A. 
Stockport County v Chelsea 
Leeds City v Notts Forest 
Bradford v Birmingham 
Fulham v Bristol City 
Derby County v Clapton Orient 
Brighton & Hove A. v Stoke 
Exeter City v Watford 
Brentford v Reading 
West Ham United v Crystal Palace 
Luton v New Brompton 


Bristol Rovers vN orwich City 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abiae by the decision published in 
** Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
Ienter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in *’ Pearson’s 
Weekly.” 


Signature .... easeuaate aide eiru nae anamenaite ofesins ssevan caneenine es 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 

Mr. F. Barnfield, 4 Finsbury Street, Sudden, 
winner of £250 in this Football Competition, writs: 

“Thave inmy possession one of your ‘ Foot- 
ball Annuals,’ and consider it an exceticat 
guide and a great help." 

Other winners who recommen! “ Pearson’s Fvuothall 
Avnual,” are as follows: 

Mr. J. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Sircet, Sunderland, 
winner of £125. 

Mr. G. E. Pepper, 24 Station Parade, Nerbury, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side, Newcast!c-on-Tyne, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. A. Harrison, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John's Wcod 
Road, winner of £12 10s. 

Mr. W. J. Smart, 88 Rridport Rosd, Upprr 
Edmonton, winner of £6 5s. 

Mr. A. Hooker, White Horse, 
Holborn, winner of £3 5s. 
‘*Pearson’s Football Annual,” price 3d., 

may be obtained, post free 4d., from the 

Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., Leadon, W.C. 


Zz 
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Al Willion Christmas Slockings [rss area 


A MILLioy little stockings will be hanging at the | 
feet of tho same number of beds and cots this! 
Christmas Eve, 

They will be filled, and filled right willingly, by 
the most popular man in England at the time, 
Santa Claus. 

Mr. Claus, in addition to a huge sclection of toys, 
which are too big to go in any ordinary stocking, 
carries with him the canvas filled stockings which 
are the centre of all children’s eyes in the various ! 
shops at Christmas-time. 

These stockings vary in tae from a farthing 
each up to five shillings. He rarely carries any- 
thing more valuable, for five shillingsworth of 
toys will fill a very large stocking ! 

Stockings are occasionally made to sell at a 
guinea and upwards, but then they dre always 
specially filled by Santa Claus for some lucky little 
boy or girl The farihing stockings are for the 
very poor little kiddies that live in the slums of the 
big. towns. 

he genial Father Christmas has to hang these 
stockings up where he can, for very often the poor 
sium children have no stockings of their own in 
which he can place his gifts. 

Santa Claus always studies the tastes of his many 


Now's Your tChance, Ladies! 


NExtT year is Leap Year, when the ladics may 

a to the gentlemen. 
any people regard this as a new joke. 

As a matter of fact, it is a very ancient custom 
indeed, and one, moreover, which has upon several 
occasions received recognition and sanction in 
various part of the world. 

Thus, in Scotland, many veers ago, an Act of 
Parliament was passed which ordained that any 
maiden, no matter whetaer of high or low degree, 
should havo liberty in leap year to propose to the 
man of her choice, and if he refused to marry her, 
then he was to forfeit £100, or less, according to his 
rank and estate. It is worthy of note that a 
woman—Queen Margaret—ruled over Scotland 
when this measure became law. 

Moreover, the Act was by no means a dead letter. 
Several prosecutions took place under it, and fines 
were frequently inflicted, and paid. It was held to 
be a good defence, however, if the accused was able 
to prove that he was already engaged to be married 
at the time of receiving the proposal. 

At a later date similar laws were enacted by 
various States on the Continent of Europe, and 
rigidly enforced, more especially in Genoa, where in 
one year no fewer than 363 prosccutions were 
instituted against men who had declined leap year 
proposals made to them by members of the opposite 
sex. 

Precisely how or when the curious custom 


Poiled Mutton 


Tue Christmas fare of the very rich varies 
curiously, There are some millionaires who, though 
they take their dinner amid the most luxurious 
surroundings it is possible to imagine, make thcir 
Christmas repast off nothing more dainty than a 
mutton chop or a piece of boiled mutton, followed 
by a plain rice pudding and washed down possibly 
with a glass of champagne. 

This has been the menu of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Christmas dinner for many years past, for the late 
head of the Standard Oil Company sufiers from acute 
indigestion, and lives on the plainest fare. How- 
ever, if Mr. Rockefellor’s Christmas dinner is plainer 
than that of many even quite poor pcople, it is 
served on gold plate, and the floral decorations 
on the millionaire’s table cost what many peoplo 
would regard as a small fortune. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan is another millionaire 
who dines very plainly at Christmas, He ignorcs 
all the regular Christmas dishes in the way of roast 
goose, roast beef, mince-pies and plum pudding, 
and dines off kippers and a peculiar sort of curry. 

This is the millionaire’s favourite dinner, and that 
fs why ho insists on taking it on Christmas Day. 
The dinner, however, though apparently frugal, 
§s more costly than it might appear to be, for both 
the kippers and the curry are prepared in a very 


little friends. He has special stockings for boys 
and special ones for girls. They are filled with 
different kinds of toys, engines, and similar things 
for boys, and dolls and so on for girls. But all of 
them have plenty of sweets in their tocs, for Santa 
Claus knows that children love sweets, and he 
delights in giving them the things they want at 
Christmas-time. 

All little boys and girls don’t hang up their 
stockings for Santa Claus to fill. In Austria, for 
instance, little children put out dishes or flat 
baskets over night for Santa Claus to fill. 

Spanish children don’t know Santa Claus at all as 
we do here in England. But they get Christmas 
presents just the same, On Christmas Eve tho 
Three Wise Men of the East pass through the 
Spanish town or village on their way to Bethlehem. 
The children know they are coming and place their 
slippers or shoes on the window-sills for the Three 
Wise Men to fill. 

ian kiddies also put out their shoes instead 
oNgheir stockings. In Belgium Santa Claus always 
dri¥es a big white horse, and the little ones fill their 
shoes with carrots and oats and hay to feed the 
animal. Very early in the morming they run to 
she room in which their shoes have been left, aud 


originated is not known, but it is certainly far older 
than even the Scottish Act of Parliament men- 
tioned, for in an Anglo-Saxon chronicle written 
before the Conquest occurs the phrase, ‘“‘ This year, 
being Ieap year, the ladies propose, and, if not 
accepted, claim a new gown.” 

One account, indeed, traces its institution to St. 
Patrick, who was born in the fourth pi eaaee hs The 
story goes that he was walking one day along the 
shores of Lough Neagh, when St. Bridget came 
crying to him. 

On being asked the cause of her tears she 
explained that a mutiny had broken out amongst 
the recently baptised women converts at Kildare, 
as few men now cared to ask them in marriage, and 
they, therefore, wished to claim the right of ‘“ pop- 
ping the question ” themselves, 

St. Patrick said he wonld concede them the right 
every seventh ycar, whereupon Bridget threw her 
arms round his neck, and exclaimed : 

“ Arrah, Pathrick, jewel, I daurm’t go back to 
the girls wid such a proposal. Make it one ycar 
in four.” 

St. Patrick replied : % 

“* Bridget, acushia, squeeze me that way agin, an’ 
I'll give ye leap year, the longest of the lot.” 

St. Bridget, upon this, herself proposed to St. 
Patrick, exclaiming that it was then leap year, ana 
that she would be tho first lady to take advantage of 
the new dispensation, This, however, was more 


lor Rockefeller 


elaborate manner by the highly-skilled culinary 
artist who is in Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s employ. 
The curry alone costs £25 to prepare. 

Lord Rothschild’s table at Christmas is weighed 
down with the regular time-honoured English fare, 
but the millionaire himself eats mutton or gamo 
at Christmas, and never touches plum pudding or 
mince-pies, 

A curious Christmas repast is that regularly 

artaken of by Mr. Vanderbilt every Christmas. 
tt consists of porridge followed by a fruit salad 
washed down with port wine, 

This dinner, plain as it may appear to be, is also 
pretty costly, The porridge is made from speciall 
prepared wheaten grain which has been put through 
a highly expensive drying process. The dish of 
porridge made from the grain would cost about five 
pounds ; it is served in an antique silver bowl, which 
Mr. Vanderbilt picked up as a bargain for a couple of 
thousand guineas in a Paris saleroom some years 
aco. 

Tho fruit salad really comes a bit expensive. 
Strawberries at a couple of guineas each are about 
tle cheapest things in it, There are strange and 
rare fruits for which the world has been ransacked, 
among them being, when obtainable, somo of those 
blue-coloured apples from Tartary, which cost 


3 good go at this pudding,” and his lo 


Can you give me an original cracker motto? Not more than four lines, however. 


than the saint had bargained, for; so he got over 


find that the provender has gone and in its place 
sweets and presents are found. 

Santa Claus doesn’t visit Mexico in the ordinary 
way, but he provides just as much excitement an i 
fun for the children. He fills a huge earthen j.r 
with all sorts of things that Mexican children Ic: 
This jar is called the “ pinata,” and is hung fro: 
the ceiling. 

At the proper time the children are blindfold: ', 
and one by one strike at the “‘ pinata” and try t» 
break it. Tho first one to break the swinging j:: 
is allowed to pick up any prize it chooses from tho -: 
that are scattered on the ground. For the rest of t!.2 
presents so kindly left by the Mexican Santa the:. 
ensues a wild, rollicking scramble. These Christinas 
parties are called “ pinata” parties, and elmost 
every house in Mexico has one at Christmas-tim=. 

Little German boys and girls don’t think the - 
stockings are half big enough for Herr Santa Cii°s 
to fill On Christmas Eve they borrow the:y 
father’s big jack boots for the purpose ! 

There are come grown-up people who stil! look 
forward to the coming of Santa Claus. In the 
North of England many grown-ups hang up their 
stockings at Christmas and expect them to Lo 
filled, as much as do the children. 


| Leap Year Customs that You Didn’t Know. 


the difficulty by giving her a kiss and a silk 
gown. 

Needless to say, the above legend is of no historic 
value, but it is to be found, with many variations, i: 
the earliest lives of the saints, thereby vroving ths 
antiquity of the custom. 

Very quaint too, in some instances, are the 
methods adopted for giving effect to theso leap year 
proposals. 

Yhe Burmese maiden lights in her window the 
“love lamp,” when the boy of her fancy passes hez 
father’s house at eventide of the first day of leap 
year, and keeps it there night after night until sho 
cither achieves her object or his prolonged silence 
shows that he, at all events, is unresponsive. Then, 
if she is still desirous of being wed, she signals her 
wish in similar fashion to some other likcly la‘, 
and so on until either her matrimonial aspir- 
ations are satisfied or lean vear comes to an 
end. 

In like manner the Moravian gipsy maid baties a 
leap year cake and throws it within the tent door 
of the man she would wed. : 

An Andalusian peasant girl utilises a pumpkin 
pio for a similar purpose. In Tarragona the dark- 
eyed sefioritas twist their powder-puffs into lea» 
year pompoms for their favourite cavaliers, and if 
tho recipient wears it at the next bull-fight it is 
a@ match. 


What Millionaires Eat for their Christmas 
Dinner. 


certainly not less than fifty guineas each, for rarcly 
more than one ripens on a tree. 

The port wine in which Mr. Vanderbilt drinls 
the health of his family every Christmas wouli 
fetch ten pounds a bottle if put on the markct 
now, but the millionaire purchased it years ago at 
twelve shillings a bottle. 

Both Lord Strathcona and Lord Mount Stephen 
are lovers of the regular English Christmas fare, 
and it is many years since cither has missed eating 
roast beef ann plum pudding on Christmas Day. 

A rather amusing story is told of Lord Strathcon 
and a plum pudding which was served to him ata 
country inn in the North of England where bo 
happened to be staying one Christmas several 
years ago. The landiont of the inn provided o 
typical and excellently-cooked English Christm: 
dinner, which Lord Strathcona thoroughly enjoyed. 
Seated at tho table with him was s young man 
who turned up his nose at the plum pudding wien 
it arrived, and asked for a “‘ savoury.” 

“Tm not a boy,” he said in a supercilious tous 
to Lord Strathcona, 

“Well, no more am I!™ replied his lordship. 
“But I am thankful tosay I have the digestion aud 
appetite of a healthy one, and so I am going to have 
hip did eo, 


Zz 
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WEEK ENDING 


Pixcner put down 
his paper with ao 
gesture of disgust. 

“ Just been rcadin’ a 
lot about the local 
pantomime,” he said. 
“Makes you sick, it 
docs. It’s the same 
oll show every year, 
an’ the same silly asses 
write the same sorter 
stulf about ’em.” 

“How long have you been a dramatic critic?” I 
asked him. 

“T ain't talkin’ about tho drama,” ho explained, 
producing his pipe. ‘* Thero’s some dramas as are fince— 
make yer cry an’ feel good an’ all that. Wot I'm 
talkin” about is pantomimes; an’ I ought to know 
somethin’ about them, seein’ as ‘ow I played in one.” 
s “ Played in pantomime ! ” I gasped. 
 * Yes, guv’nor; it was for one night only, so to speak, 
an’ I didn’t have wot you'd calla big part. Still wasin 
the bloomin’ show. If you can spare me a bit of bacca 
or a cigar I'll tell you all about it.” 

I pushed my pouch across the table to him and, 
after casting a sad glance in the direction of tho cigar 
cabinet and remarking that ho did not want me to 
run short of tobacco for his sake, ho slowly filled 
his pipe. 
eeu came about,” he said, settling back in his 
chair and watching the smoke float upwards, “It all 
came about through the hind legs of the 
camel havin’ an argument with the 
potman at a pub close ae A to the 
theatre, and the potman got the bettes 
of it; the chap wot took the part of 
the camel's legs got his head cut open 
through fallin’ on the kerb when he was 
chucked out an’ had to bo took to 
hospital. 

“Well, I’d took no part in the argu- 
ment except to see as how the poor chap’s 
cer wasn't wasted, but from the talk I'd 
found out who he was,an’ it was a dead 
cert as how they’d be a vacancy at the 
theatre. Mind you, guv’nor, it was & 
come-down for me to go as actor, but 
things were pretty bad just then an’ I 
thought I might be able to pick up a bit 
in addition to my screw. 

“Anyway, the next mornin’ I goes 
round to the theatre, which was in 4 
North London suburb an’ was marchin’ 
in when a surly cove in a sorter little 
sentry-box stops me an’ asks wot I want. 

“All a pint of milk,’ says I 
sarcastic ; ‘ain’t this the place to get 
it? : 
“He'd got a nasty tongne that man, § 
an’ he n’t half-finished sayin’ wot he 
wanted to say to me w'en a hefty-lookin’ 
chap, dressed very swagger, high hat an’ 
all, walks in. 

“©Wot’s the matter, Smith?’ he 
says, an’ the surly man told him in 
more polite language much’ wot he'd 
been tellin’ mo in svear wo 

©“ Wot havo you got to say for your- 
sclf?’ ho asks me; an’ I told him that 
seein’ as how the hind Icgs of tho camel was in- 
capacitated, so to speak, I'd come after the job. With 
that he asked me a few questions, gave s frown, an’ 
told me to follow him to the stage. Evidently he 
was boss of the show, 60, expressin’ my feelin’s in 
suitable dumb show to the stage door-kccper, I 
followed the cove in the shiny hat. 

“The boss man went across to a young chap in 
tweed suit, said somethin’ to him, an’ then the young 
chap came up to me. 

“<The guv'nor tells me you want a job as super,’ 
he says. 

“Hind legs of the camel,’ I says; ‘it was the chap 
wot does the hind legs as was knocked out last night.’ 

«Ever been on the stage before ?” 

“Once,” says I, thinking of the music-hall where 
I'd fought the negro champion of the world. And 
then he asked me a lot more questions an’ in tho end 
he told mo that they’d taken one of the demons to play 
the hind legs, an’ I'could be one of the demons. I'wo 
bob a night an’ a shillin’ for matinées. 

“There was no afternoon show that day, but the 
other demons was sent for to through a rehcarsal 
with me, an’ they looked their part, v’nor, when 
they turned up at the theatre. ‘They didn’t have to 
tog up, but I had to put on some red tights an’ put on a 


For the best mottoes I will give five slylo pens. 


Pincher’s Progress 
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heavy ugly sorter mask. There was strings to pull to 
make the eyes roll about an’ a sorter motor-horn 
arrangement which, when the bulb was pressed opened 
the mouth of the mask and let off a most awful howlin’ 
row. 

“Well, guv’nor, to a man of intelligence like me, it 
was casy to pick up wot I'd got to do, an’ I was soon 
quite at home. ‘hen when the rchcarsal was over I 
went home, had some grub, an’ turned upat the theatre 
in good time feclin’ as excited as a kid. 

“Durin’ the interval the stage door-keepcr had had 
time to think out a fow more things to say to me, an’ 
ho had the advantage ‘cos I'd had to bo thinkin’ of 
when I'd got to pull the strings to move the eyeballs 
in the mask, an’ sound tho bloomin’ hooter thing. 

“Still, I managed to give him back a good deal of 
wot he gave me, an’ then I went to have a look round, 
sorter takin’ my bearin’s for a little trip I intended to 
make when everyone was busy. I didn’t like gettin’ 
into the tights, for there was cold draughts about tho 
place, an’ they was precious parky. I didn’t havo to 
come on until the third scene, so w'cn the first one was 
on an’ pretty near everyone on the stage, I went for a 
look round, su to speak, 

“ Lor’, guv'nor, you never saw such a hard-up crowd 
ay actors; not ono of ’em had anythin’ worth pinchin’ 
in their pockets. Thrce shillin’ was all I dared to tako 
after visitin’ half-a-dozen dressin’-rooms, an’ I got 
mixed in the corridor, too, an’ walked into the 
principal girl's room when she wasn’t dressed to receive 
visitors. I ncarly got into an awiul row over that. 


“When I came off, the stage-manager had an awful lt to suy to me,"" 


“Tgot down to the wings all right just in 
time. 

“< You keep a good eye on the others an’ do as they 
do,’ says the stagc-manager, as I fixed on the mask; 
‘an’ if you make a mess of it I'll kill you, that’s wot 
I'll do to you.’ 

“ Well, my luck was out. I’d thought it would be, 
after only collarin’ three bob w'en I'd ae to 
make as many quids. First of all I stumbled over 
somethin’ that some blanked fool bad left in the way 
an’ banged into another demon, nearly bowlin’ him 
over. 

“It was o silly sorter scene. A chap dressed up to 
look like Old Nick kept stridin’ about an’ to vary the 
monotony poppin’ up and down through trap doors 
with the red light fixed on him as a gal all in white 


———————— 
INSURANCE FOR NOTHING. 
By signing the coupon on page iii, of the red 
cover you will be insured for £1,000, if killed in 
arailway accident, and lesser sums if injured from 


other causes. It costs you nothing —you simply sign 
the coupon and your insurance is complete. 
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with a sorter stick in her hand, sang a lot of rot about 
fairies an’ how thoy would beat the Old Nick cove, 
Blanked silly it was, an’ it give me the pip to have to 
stand there pullin’ strings to make the tlootafi’ eyes 
balls roll, 1 reckoned the audicnco must be sick 
of it too; an’ forgettin’ what the toff cove in the 
ado suit had told me, I pressed tho bloomin’ rubbes 
ulb. 

“Til admit it did make a bit of a row as tho girl in 
white was at a soft part in her song; but from the 
laugh that went round it was clear the audience liked 
somethin’ a bit out of the ordinary, but from wot I 
could catch of wot the stage-manager was whisperin’ 
from the wings, ho didn’t. 

“ Well, when we came off he had a lot to say to mo, 
an’ I was glad to get clear. I didn’t have to go on 
again till pretty near the end of the show, an’ as it wasn't 
at all certain that I was to be allowed to go on then, I 
had a stroll round, an’ then remembcrin’ a bottlo of 
whisky I'd scen in the principal comedian’s room, an’ 
knowin’ that he was on the stage an’ would be there 
for some time, havin’ the sceno almost to himself, I 
made for his room. There was no one there. I believe 
he bad a chap to dress him, but anyway he was out 
when I arrived, for I tapped at the door first, not 
wishin’ to have another accident by strollin’ into a 
room unexpected, . 

*“ Well, guv’nor, I oo eae bein’ a actor he couldn't 
afford to buy good stuff—anyway it wasn't anythin’ 
like yours, that is if I remomber tho taste of —— 
Thanks, not too much water—but I did myself pretty 
well an’ then I strolled down to the stago. 

“Tho scene shifters had just finished  settin’ 
the big scene that concluded the act, whilst 
the fairy queen was doin’ her bit in front, havin’ 
to shout for all sho wag worth to be heard above the 
hammcrio’. 

“Well, I walked round, an’ suddenly I began to foel 
a bit funny an’ wanted to lio down somewhere, so I 
strolled round an’ lost my way. Things seomed to be 
gettin’ a bit dark an’ mixcd up, so I sat down, puttin’ 
my mask by my side, an’ thought I'd have a doze, 
bein’ certain someone would find me if 
I was wanted; an’ as I was pretty 
certain to get the sack for havin’ 
mucked up the show, it didn’t mattes 
much any way. 

“Woll, guv’nor, I don’t know how 
long I'd n sleepin’, but all of a 
sudden there came a big burst of 
clappin’ an’ laughin’ | woko up. 
Touk by surprise, I stood up, a bit 
unsteady I'll admit, an’ holdin’ my 
mask 1 bowed most dignified like. 

“At that there was a lot more 
laushter, an’ then a sorter chill came 
over me, an’ I saw wot had happened. 

“Instead of goin’ to sleep in one of 
tho corridors, as I’d thought I'd done, 
ld setticd down op what from tho 
theatre looked liko a green bank. Id 
been shut off from the view of the wings 
by « bit of scenery, an’ there I was 
with the mask under my arm bowin’ 
away like mad standin’ on a green bank 
in wot was supposed to be a Lvglish 
villaye, with the principal boy wot was 
supporcd to have the scene to herself 
savin’ things that no aed ought to say. 

“Well, they lowe the curtain, 
although the audience was encorin’ me, 
an’ I don't know quite wot happened 
between the time two coves seized mo 
an’ { found myself sittin’ on the pave- 
ment outside the stage-door. 

“You can take it from me, guv’nor, 
that they don't encourage a chap to be 
original on the stage; unless he sticks to 
the book, so to speak, he ain't no good. 

I'd have made that ;show, but they 
wouldn't havo me. It just shows you wot jealousy 
there is behind the scenes.”. 


(Another of Pincher’s Amusing Yarns Next Week.) 


Primus: “Jobson is philanthropist.” 

S cundus: “ What does he do?” 

Primus: ‘ Ho's so sorry for poor children who 
have no Christmas that he spends nis time telling 
them that Santa Claus 1s a myth.” 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 

“Yrs,” said Mr. Blynks, “ wo always celebrate 
Christmas foc tho children’s sakes, ‘They expect 
it, you know, and { woulda’t have the heart to 
disappoint them.” 

“But you aad Mrs. Blynks always remomber 
each other?” 

“Oh, yes; I am going to give her a thirly- 
guinea scalskin jacket, and I have reason to thinla 
that she intends to give me @ tea-pound easy- 
chair. We always settle well in advance what our 
presents will be. All we have to think about 
now is a doll for the little girl and a tin trumped 
or a drum for the boy.” 


“ Motto.” (Sce pase 664.) 


“BULLETS, 


Amazing Street Sensations that have Baffled tho 
Police. 

Possibty, by the time that this article is in type, 
the mystery of the bullots that have been whizzing 
about Brighton Station during the past few days 
niay have been cleared up. 

At time of writing, however, the officials are 
absolutely in the daxk as to the identity of the 
practical joker who has been doing the damage. 
The bullets are fired with considerable force, for 
one went right through the hat of a cabman, grazing 
his head, and two porters who were hit were a 
good deal kurt. 

There are always people with a distorted se:se of 
humour who think it funny to hurt and frighten 
their fellows creatures in this sort of way, and the 
modern air-gun, which makes very liitle noise, 
gives an unpleasant opportunity of committing 
outrages of this description. 

The Brighton case calls to mind a similar one at 
Nuremberg in February, 1906. On the evening of 
February Ist the windows of a postmaster's house 
in a fairly large town were broken by pellets from 
an unseen and absolutely noiseless weapon. 

They were reglazed at once, and meantimo 
search was made for the offender. 

Late the next day the windows were again 
shattered by the unseen marksman, and once moro 
new pencs were put in, only to be broken a third 

me. 

Police Sealed Every Window. 

On tho fourth day a large crowd assembled to 
watch the windows crackle and crumble, one by 
one. 

The police at last took the extraordinary step of 
sealing every window which overlooked the post- 
master’s house, and stationing watchmen at every 
point of vantage. It wasno use at all. The firing 

gan again at nine o'clock next evening, and no 
sound was heard but the smash of the panes and 
the tinkle of tho falling glass. 

By this time most of ie spectators had made up 
their minds that tho rifleman was no human agent, 
but if this was so his bullets, at“any rate, were real 
enough, for a number were picked up. 

But the mystery remains 9 mystery. No arrest 
was ever made, and after a time the shooting ceased 
and has never been renewed. 

Less unpleasant but equally puzzling was the 
Paddington mystery of July in the same year, 1906. 
Every morning fora fortnight early pedestrians in 
London Street and Norfolk Square were treated to 
showers of pennies which apparently fell from 
the skies. 

Just as the children were on their way to school, 
down would rattle a shower of coppers, which 
attracted scores of shop boys and youngsters, who 
indulged in wild scrambles, much to the obstruction 
of the traffic and the annoyance of the police. 


Pennies were Mixed with Shot. 

The latter did all they could to discover the too 
generous benefactor, but although they watched all 
the upper windows they could make nothing of the 
puzzle. 

The only result of their curiosity was that the 
coppers began to be mixed with large lead shot, 
round bullets about three-cighths of an inch in 
diameter, which rattled unplcasantly about their 
heads. : 

Presently someone discovered that each of the 
coppers had a small indentation or nick in tho rim, 
as though it had been hit by a trigger; and this 
goes to show that the weapon with which thoy 
were dispatched was probably a cross bow. 

The sensation died a natural death. No one over 

found out who was the rifieman. But as a cross 
bow will carry a couple of hundred yards ha was 
probably at a very safe distauce. 
. The most serious of peace bombardments of 
recent years occurred in 1898, when tho inhabitants 
of Skerry Bank and Sandy Haven, near Milford, 
were horrified to see a huge shell strike a tree by the 
road and fell it, blocking the thoroughfare. Then 
one shell after another came sailing overhead in 
close proximity to the houses, till eight in all had 
fallen. It was almost a miraclo that no one was 
killed or even injured. 

These shells apparently came from the South 
Hook Fort, the big eight inch guns having, by 
ih strange blunder, been elevated more than 
usu 
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The early bird catches 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


Thin Red Liae. 

. Cut to the Quick. 
Dement. 
Hooliganism. 
Attache (Military). 
Obscurantist Tactics. 


They aro everyday expressions, anl I want 
you to explain them. I give six haif-guincas 
ae ee explanations considered the clearest and 

est. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of & postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and preciso @ way as you can—in auy 
caso, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like,but each must bo written on a separaty 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Week!y, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not lator than Thursday, Decem- 
ber Sth. You may send all your postcards for this 
competition in cne envelope, provided it is addressed 
as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 


(1) THE WATERS OF MARAH. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. for the following explanation of 
the above phrase has been awarded to E. Currey, 129 
Montague Road, Leytonstone. 

This is an expression denoting “* disappointed hopes,” 
taken from the Biblical account of the Jewish wander- 
ings in the wilderness. After three days’ scarch for 
watcr that which they found proved to be undrinkable. 
From this episode the place dcrived its name, Marah, 
meaning “ bittcrness.” 


(2) BOOSY TRAP. 

The attempt selecitcd as the beet was received from Miss 
I. Reardon, 60 Grange oad West, Middlesbrough. 
It was thus expressed : 

This is tho name usually applicd to a rather stupid 
form of practical joking. The world ‘‘ bocby ” means 
a bird of the gannet tribe remarkable for its stupidity. 
TIence a “booby trap” is one that, with a certain 
amount of thought, might have been avoided. 


(3) TERTIUM QUID. 

J. B. Round, High Street, West Bromwich, cont ibuted 
the winning definition in these words : 

A Latin phrase meaning, ‘‘a third party,” or a 
“third thing.” It is not often used in literature, but 
in chemistry; for when two substances are chemically 
united, the newly-formed substance is called a 
“ tertium quid.” For instance, oxygen and hydrogen 
ae 'y combined form water, which is the ‘* lertium 
quid.” 


(4) WANDERING JEW. 

The prize in this contest was award:d to H. H. Clements, 
57 Albany Street, Leith, who wrote us follows : 

Apart from the fact that Jews, nationally, have 
no homeland, the ‘‘ wandering Jew” is a legendary 
character, who, having offered insult to Christ on tho 
way to crucifixion, was condemncd to remain, until 
the Second Coming, a wanderer on the earth. History 
tells of several impostors attempting to personate 
Him. 

(5) AUTONOMY. 


This term was thus explained by the winner, P. E. 
Phillips, Guildhall Chambers, Cardiff : 

“Autonomy ’”’ means “self-government,” and is 
applied to a colony or dependency having the power 
of controlling its internal affairs and framing its own 
Jaws, while still remaining the “* possession ” of another 
State. In this respect Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand are autonomous, 


(6) BERSAGLIERI. 
> The prize-winner was R. Masterton, 74 Allingham 
Road, South Parl:, Reigate, who sent the following : 
The Bersaglieri, Italian for ‘“‘ marksmen,” are the 
sharpshooters and light infantry, or “‘ light bobs,” of 
the Italian army, and are distinguished from the “ line ” 
regiments by their plumed Ioadoras: First’ raised 
in 1836, they did good service throughout the contest 
for Italian independence, and now rank as a “ crack ” 
corps. 


the worm, but it is rather rowgh luck 
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Mr. P. Doubleyou Chats with the Man Who Write, 
Verses on Your Christmas Bon-bons, - 

Tue ever-increasing demand for the Christy:ne 
oracker has created a hugo demand for poeti..;:| 
effusions, and to-day many persons earn a Jivelileed 
by the writing of humorous verses suitalls for 
the Yuletide bon-bon. 

It was at Tom Smith’s great factory that I man- 
aged to run one of these cracker ports to eart! 
and got him to tell mo something abow! }:i; » 
fossion. He was certainly not a poet of tho ima: 
tion—being a clean-shaven, smartly dressed you): 
man, with a closely cropped head of hir, sittin. 
at a desk, correcting proofs and calmly smokins i 
cigarette. ° 

“The first essential,” he said, “in turning o:t 
verses suitablo to the cracker-maker is that they 
be couched in a humorous vein. In touchies 
upon subjects of the moment there is na of!er \.\ 
to treat them without giving offence to a certo.4 
class. Then you must be prepared to writs on ary. 
thing and everything, from aeroplane: to t2.i-c:i14, 

“At first this may appear very difficult, but it 
is really quite casy, once you have got into tise sj 


Ti. 


of it. When writing on any particuler ;.- 

or trade, I find it best to first jot down u.- teesnical 
words, expressions, and phrases used jy :\.:...d then 
work these into the lines.” Here, for cxcmyp!s, 


is a verse from Messrs. Tom Smith's cplen id 
motoring crackers : 
“ I} Cupid played a p'liceman’s prt, 
And made, of setiing ‘ traps’ a hobby, 
I'd pay the fine with all my heart— 
If you personified the! dby / 
50 Verses a Day, 

|‘ There are, of course, twelve crackers in a box, 
and each verse is different. When in the mooi 
I can turn out fifty such verses a day with case. 
Sometimes, however, a subject will hang five, and 1 
whole afternoon will be spent with perhaps on'y 
five or six verses poorly done. In writing a set of 
versos. the greatest difficulty is to get a good start. 
Once you havo hit off two or three that you know 
wiil be suitable, the remainder comes fairly cas;." 

Lovers of football should be interested in t'ic 
effusions found in the football crackers. fro: 
which we quote tho following: 

Of the “ Rugby” game I see, 
Many speak in approbation, 
But far better dear with thee, 
Is divine ‘‘ Assoctation.” 
A new design this year is the “Swank” cracker, 
of which the following is a typical verse : 
Of course I’m never very flush, 
Luck secms to pass me wtth a rich, 
But that I'm stuck up isn’t true, 
Thro’ thick and thin I’R stick to you. 
Something for Suffragists. 

In the Coronation crackers we find such lines <3 
these : 

I don’t want a sceptre, an orb, or a cron, 
I,don't want a purple and ermine-tipjed gavn, 
But all I require ts a very small thing, 

And that is a perfectly plain gold rin. 

Always ahead with good ideas, Messrs. ‘Loin Sv.i'h 
have brought out some Taxi-cab crackers. Leis is 
a verse from one of them: 

Here ts a kiss-curl, I declare, 

Does it belong to you, my fare? 
Then let us share tt, little girl, 

Give me the kiss, and kecp your curl. 

The most ardent of the Suffragists’ cause cou'! 
hardly take exccption to the effusions in the 
Suiegat crackers, of which the following is s 
typical specimen : 

ho’ man may baulk us now én our enderroir 

To gain the franchise, we tgnore his ban / 
We'll go on pleading till we prove, for ever, 

That we are worthy matcs for any man ! 

That there is.a demand for such verses is evidenced 
when it is remembered that Tom Smith's alon: 
publish some 25,000 rhymes of this description every 
scason. 

“Indeed,” concluded our poet, “if one is pr-- 
pared to enter the business seriously, it is possil:!- 
to earn £500 a year for your verses and for tl 
ideas which you may give to the maker, for they 21° 
always open to suggestions. There are many sccics 
of — now who augment thoir incomes by £10 
to £100 a year and more by writing these humoro::s 
verses for the Christmas cracker,”* 


on the worm. 
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Serre ite 
a the zoo! 


"Cute Ways of Recapturing Wild Beasts at Large. 


DesrITE care and precautions, animals do 
occasionally escape from the best-managed and 
best-regulated of Zoos. Naturally, every exertion 
must be promptly made to recapture the wayward 
beasts before they inflict damage upon anyone 
or injure animals in the gardens. 

While unpacking the Australian collection of 
animals at Regent's Park one of the bigger kanga- 
roos escaped. It was being ‘‘ walked ” by a kecper 
to its new home when it managed to free itself from 
the grip of its custodian. 

It wont away at full speed, cloaring the obstacles 


at the end 
eT 


of the 
eerrry | 


i eye 


path and 


60 across 
the bridge 
into the 
outer cir- 
cle of the 
Park. 

Here a 
motor-car 
mado 
chase, but 
in vain; 
the kan- 
garoo 
went 
across the 
park in excellent style, Mr. Thompson, tho assis- 
tant superintendent, and half-a-dozen keepers, 
hastened in pursuit, and finally the animal was 
found in an area in Baker Street, so entirely out 
of breath that it was easily secured, and brought 
back to the gardens. 

The two Polar bears, Sam and Barbara, gavo the 
officials an oxciting time one foggy morning. 

The door of their old den was secured by a stout 
padlock. In some way one of the bears managed 
to bieak it, and the gate flew open. 

Sam was, pki ay very captured. As he 
stood gazing at the empty den a carpenter came 
along carrying a plank upon his shoulder. He 
noticed the bear, gave a shout of terror, threw the 
plank at the animal, and bolted. Not relishing 
this treatment Sam instantly rushed back into his 
den again, the door of which was promptly closed. 

The thing to do now was to catch Barbara, 

Shortly some twenty keepers, headed by Mr. 
Thompson, came to the attack, their object being 
to drive the animal back to its den. ; 

At one period of the manauvre the bear turned 
upon Mr. Thompson. The latter fled, and for 
about a hundred yards or so there was a hot chase. 
Just as the animal was upon his heels, the situation 
was saved by one of the more daring keepers 
throwing a handful of pebbles in the bear’s face. 

Excitement was now intense. Suddenly the 
Polar bear would rush at a keeper, who naturally 
darted to tho nearest place of refuge—the camel- 
house, the terrace, or over the bars into a near-by 
inclosure. While this was going on a tempting 
track of fat had been laid to the den, and in the end 
Barbara litorally ate her way into captivity. 

An example of the risk of moving animals from 


Ce ae 
The workman threw his plank at Sam 
and bolted, 


Moving the 


rhinoceros J 
to winler en 
quarters. pS 


their summer to their winter quarters and vi-e 
tersd, is afforded in the following incident. “ Having 
resolved,” wrote Mr. Bartlett, then superintendent 
of the gardens, “‘ to remove, for the winter montis, 
the two young rhinoceroses to the houss next 
to that of the elands, I arranged the night before 
with the keepers to muster at six oclock the 
following morning. 

¢ At the appointed time all was ready. Oncofthe 


That gives me an idea for a footiine. 


animals had a strong leather collar on, the other a 
collar made of strong, thick, soft rope; to these 
collars stout ropes were ticd, one on each side of 
the animal. 

“The men were divided so astu takechargeof the 
ropes atiached to the collars, there being about 
twelve men to each animal, and one or two others 
to assist in opening or closing gates, keeping the wa 
clear, and so on. One keeper was to lead off wit: 
a bundle of new hay on his back, for it was hoped 
that the brutes, being very hungry, would, perhaps, 
follow him at once, 

““When the ropes were made fast, the men 
arranged, and tho gates opened, the animals came 
out at an casy trot; seoing the crowd of men, 
however, they suddenly turned round and plunged 
about. This caused a great commotion, at the 
same timo the ropes, getting slack, bechme entangled 
among their legs, 

“Knowing the danger of their being irritated 
and annoyed, I ordored tho ropes to be dropped 
in order that they should be disengaged ; then, to 
keep the animals quiet, I took a loaf of bread 
which had been kept in readiness, and, going between 
them, broke off pieces of bread and fed them. 
Having attracted their attention by these means, 
they turned round to follow me for the bread ; 
this enabled the men to again get hold of the 
ropes, 

“No sooner had we started, however, when I 
found their pace rapidly increasing, from a walk 
to a trot, and from a trot to a gallop, myself taking 
the lead. 

“‘ Away wo went at full pelt; I was closely followed 
by my rough friends, dragging behind them all 
my brave army, whose weight, strength, and 
determined efforts did not appear to make the 
least difference to the speed of my pursuers. 

“Fortunately, I had directed the gates of the yard 
to be kept wide 
open. The 
animals bolted 
after me, in 
and across 
the yard, into 
the house; I 
threw the re- 
maining por- 
tions of the 
loaf on the floor 
and scrambled 
over the rails 
out of the way 
of dange:; 
they followed 
close at my 
heels, then 
came to a 
sudden stop 


inside tbe The donkey reared and went for 
house, and all the lioness witht his hoofs. 
was well,” 


Those who have visited the Cincinnati Zoo have 
no doubt been interested in the specimen of the 
taxidermist’s skill seen in the carnivora building in 
the form of a full-grown lioness about to spring from 
a brushwood-covered knoll. A few feet away is the 
figure of a meek-looking burro donkey. 

Theso are really mementoes of a terrible duel. 

One day a boy, astride a donkey, bearing water 
for the workmen, protruded a long pole into the 
lioness’s cage. 

With a roar that shook the building the animal 
sprang, and the force of her body’s impact 
sufficed to rend asunder the slight metal bars of 
the cage. She struck the hindquarters of the 
donkey, and knocked him down. 

The boy, rolling in the cloud of dust upraised, 
escaped. A moment later the donkey had regained 
his feet and turned to meet the second onslaught 
of the lioness. For an instant the lioness crouched ; 
as she sprang the donkey reared, pawing the air 
with his stcel-shod hoofs, which descended with 
crushing force on the skull of the lioness. Scores 
of terror-stricken workmen sought refuge in 
the trees and watched the curious battle of the 
beasts. 

First the lionoss, then the donkey, seemed the 
victor. Tho donkey fought with teeth and hoofs, 
the lioness with teeth and claws. The thick 
hide of the little burro hung in shreds, 

As the battle progressed the donkey gained 
courage. Ile met each onslaught with a brave 
front, and the watching workmen cheered him 
cautiously. The fight had gone on scarcely ten 
minutes when the licness, vanquished, bruised, and 
torn, slunk away, seeking refuge on a little knoll. 
An old musket sent a bullct through her brain, 


Supposing you were 
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And tho burro, later on, joined her in death, and 
careful taxidermy has m produced the scene, 

Here is one of Mr. Carl Hagenbeck’s stories s 
“* T was once carricd through the strects of Mainbur 
by an elephant in an cxiraordirary fashion, 
sold an African elephant, which stood cight feet 
high, to an American circus proprietor who was at 


Mr. Carl Hagenbeck 
humg on to the 
elephant's ear, 


that time touring in Europo. I was instructed to 
send the animal from Hamburg by rail to Dresden. 

“A spccial wagon was ordered, and when all 
was ready I walked the animal down from my park 
to the railway station. 1 managed to make him 
go quictly, and he was about to enter his wagon 
when an express train ran through the station, 
blowing its whistle loudly and furiously. 

“This frightened the creature. He commenccd 
to trumpet in an alarming fashicn. 

“I jumped up and clung to one of its ears, 
hoping by this means to prevent the beast from 
dashing away and causing endless damage. 

“T had hardly grasped its ear before it started, 
I had no option then but to hang on. 

“At the bottom of the railway yard was a gato, 
When we came through we closed it. I thought 
perhaps that this barrier might stop the elephant’s 
mad career. It did nothing of the kind. The 
brute simply charged it [ull force. The gate was 
smashed to atoms, 

“ Out in the Lusy streets of Hamburg bolted the 
elephant, trumpeting madly, and frightening both 
horses and pedestrians as |:c rushed along. 

“He went straight back to the depot the same 
way ashe had come. When we arvived at his stable 
he stood still for a second or two, and then com- 
meuced eating hay as if nothing had happeued.” 


MONDAY CHRISTMAS MEANS WOE! 
Bad Times are in Store, says an Old Supersiition. 


THERE are many cwious superstitions about 
Christmas, This year December 25th falls on a 
Monday, and, according to the old legend : 

“If Christmas Day on Monday be 

A great winter that year you shall see, 
And full of winds both loud and shrill ; 
But in summer, trith to tell, 

fligh winds there shall be and strong, 
Full of tempests lasting lona ; 

While baliles they shall multiply, 

And great jlenty of beasts shall dic.” 

Not a very pleasant outlook for 1912! 

There is a certain amount of foundation for this 
old superstition as there is for most superstitions 
that have come down to us. Christmas Day of 
1865 fell on a Monday. From January to May in 
the following year biting keen winds were prevalent 
all over the country. ‘The Austrians and Prussians 
were fighting, end finally “ great plenty of beasts” 
did die, for 1866 saw an extremely severo cattle 
plague. 
lf Christraas Day falls on a Sunday the old 
rhyme says: 

“ Now take heed every man, 

That Englishman undcrstand can, 
If Christmas Day fall 

Upon Sunday, know well cl 

That winter season shall be easy, 
Save great winds aloft chull ty; 
The summer ajter also be dri, 
And right seasonalle, I say; 
Beasts and sheep shell thrive right well, 
But ether vitvals shall fail; 

What child that day ts born 

Great and rich he shall be of corn.” 

Last year Christmas Day fell on a Sunday, and 
the prediction was fult:illed almost to the letter. 

Last winter was one of the mildest we lave had 
for yeais. No one can dispute tho fact that the 
recent summer was both diy and seasonah!s. and 
owing to tha great dioiout crops of ail hinds 
failed. 
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A_NEW_SER\ES OF TRUE STORIES. 


TuE man who 
ie ave Britain 
<D bo a Neatone! 

; E>: “LER, Anthem was a 

el “%™ ftoundling. 

There is a story 

which says he was a son of the Marquis of Halifax. 

But if there was truth in the story it was singular 

that the composer should have known the extreme 
depths of poverty which at times were his lot. 

Strange, also, that one of his most intimate 
friends should have been the most persistent in 
contradicting the story. 

Henry Carey was a great satirist and a born 
musician. He was a most amazing personality : all 
contradictions, 

He had no shred of sympathy with those of lowly 
birth, although he himsclf could claim no one as 
parent. 

He made friends who never stood by him, and he 
made enemies who never left him. He was popular 
with the crowd in his lifetime because he changed 
his styles to every favouring fashion; when his 
career was ended, it was his detractors who had tho 
last word. ‘ 

It required the strenuons efforts of his son to 
vindicate his honour in regard to the authorship 
of “God Save the King.” George Carey, the eon, 
was so fortunate as to find Dr. Harrington at 
Bath. The doctor was an intimate, and he wrote 
establishing Henry Carcy’s claim. 


“God Save George Our King.” 

“The anecdote you mention,” he said in his 
letter, “‘as to your father being the author and 
composer of « God Save George Our King’ is 
certainly true. That most respectable gentleman, 
Mr. Smith, many years the friend and assistant of 
Handel and my worthy friend and patient, has told 
me what follows, viz.: ‘That your father came to 
him with the words and music, desiring him to 
correct the bass, which Mr. Smith told him was 
not proper, and at your father’s request he wrote 
down another in correct harmony.’’ 

This letter established beyond all dispute the 
fact that for the words and musio of ‘* God Savo 
the King” we arc indebted to the foundling 
musician who was born under a cloud, tasted the 
choicest swects of success and affluence, and died 
deserted and by his own hand. 

All the money that was ever spent by unknown, 
unseen hands on Henry Carey was spent on his 
musical education. He was just given as complete 
& training as could be conceived, and then thrown 
on the stream. 

Three of the famous musicians of the day were 
his teachers, and they succeeded only in teaching 
him how to be a failure at earning his own living. 


Who Paid fer His Teaching? 

‘**T am learning a lot of music,” said the young 
foundling pupil once to Linnaert, his greatest 
teacher. ‘But to what end? Who is paying? 
What am I to do afterwards ?” 

The music master shrugged his shoulders, 

“A rich gentleman—he is paying.” 

‘‘ But who ?” persisted little Carcy. 

“*T cannot tell you that,” came ihe reply. “I 
only know that for you to learn much music will 
nabs you able to make a lot of moncy perhaps.” 

It was a mystery which constantly puzzled the 
youth, and it was never solved to his satisfaction. 
As it appeared to him, ho came friendless into the 
world, and was set to music as soun as he could be 
said to have reached an age of childish sense. By 
an unseen act of generosity he liad the best training. 
And when t'e teachers had finished with bim the 
unseen hand was withdrawn ! 

It was as though a fairy fountain of gold had 
suddenly dried up. 

Henry Carey had to face the world then as a 
wage-earner, and he soon found how heavily he 
was handicapped. He wandered from boarding- 
echoola to middle-class families, giving cheap 
lessons. 

There crept into his lifo at this period a little 
love-story which ended disastrously, ife had a 


ZI want yow to give a little speech asking the early bird to spare you. Fifty words limit, 
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THE FOUNDLING WHO WROTE THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


Toundlings 


few secret meetings with the only daughter of a 
lady who had proved his most regular and profit- 
able client. He had a real regard for the sweet 
and pretty girl; tho maiden was tremendously 
infatuated with her music master and lover, and 
encouraged hts suit. Thus emboldened, Carey 
approached the lady who was already a generous 
patron to him, and asked that he might hope for 
a closer relationship. 

“And who are you? Who aro you?” asked 
the lady, who, to his alarm, showed signs of intense 
anger. ‘“‘ What have you to offer my daughter ? 
Birth ? Ah, ha, ha!” 

With that cruel laugh ringing in his ears Henry 
Carey saw his patron leave the room. He lost his 
pretty love ; he lost a pupil and a patron; and he 
received as cruel a blow as ever a struggling young 
man could receive. 


Comp-sedi “Sally in our Alley.” 

Who knows but that it accounted for much of 
his bitterness in later years ? 

The hopeless struggle as 8 music master, and }.!s 
unconquerable desire to become even with his 
enemies, may be said to have led him to strike out 
on new lines. 

He turned his talents to composition, and soon 
found that he had the happy knack of inventing 
happy melodies. He wrote cantatas, in which 
words and music were all of his own composition. 
They revealed to him that there was more money 
lying waiting for him in this direction than in tho 
drudgery of toaching. 

He reccived-a commission to write some songs 
for a new comedy then about to be produced, The 
Provoked Husband, and by acccpting the offer ho 
formed a first connection with tho theatres. Thon 
he plunged into all manner of writing and composi- 
tion. He composed Sally tn Our Alley, and a farce, 
and a serious opera, and a mcck tragedy. 

He played see-saw with public favour. He would 
be riding high at ons time, with all the town 
adrairing his melodies ; almost immediately alter he 
would be responsible for a satire so biting that the 
town would i hating him. 

His pet aversion was Italian opera, and more 
especially the Italian singers, It nearly led him 
into serious trouble once. 


Nearly Forced to Fight a Duel. 

He was dining and doing himsclf exceedingly 
well. He had not noticed the occupants of any 
tables near to his own. At last he looked up, and 
pelt into the face of the man sitting opposite 

im. 

Carey fumed and raged. The other diner never 
for @ moment imagined the reason of his strango 
behaviour. Carey called the waiter. 

“I—I believe that fellow is a singer at the 
opera,” he spluttered, “‘I positively cannot stand 
his face.” 

“Sorry, sir!” the waiter bogan to explain and 
apologize, but Carey was not in the mood. 

“Take him eway!” he thundered. “ Take him 
away!” : 

It was then that the other diner divined that he 
was the innocent victim of the display, and he, too, 
flared up into anger, He would fight monsieur. 
Ho was insulted; he was determined to make 
monsieur apologise. 

If at that psychological moment Carey had not 
heard coming from somewhere the strains of one 
of his own songs which served to flatter his vanity 
something serious in the way of fights might have 
taken place. 

He was vain; he was also extravagant. As a 
child he had never had the chance to handie money. 
When success came to him his ideal way of using 
it was to have a good time. 

* Nobody carcd for me when I came,” he is said 
to have remarked in one of his wild moments; 
“and nobody will care for me when I go. 80 
what’s the use? I make a bit of money by my 
own brains, and I may as well enjoy myself while 
it lasts.” 

A sorry, sorry code of life. Yes, but In charity 
remember the circumstances of the man, 


Wree rnpixa 
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He had made a big reputation as a satirist, 
composer, a playwright, and a poet by the time |. 
turned the corner of life, Alas, when he came round 
that corner he ceased to care. 

His state was pitiable then. 

“For the love of Heaven come near me, soni. 
body!” he wrote to a friend of other days. “1 
want so much to see the sunshine. All I have cer; 
for days has been a bailiff. They'll have to tate 
me if there’s any more.” 

Did anybody find it in their heart to answer that 
poignant cry and go near ? 

There is a story—it has never been authenticated 
or disproved—that in those dark, dark last days 
he was visited by the girl he had first loved. —~ 

She paid him a visit, and, holding the trei!.)°; - 
hand of the wrecked life in her own, whis;er. | 
that she had not forgotten him. But t!.. 
bright hues of the story change to dai!. ; 
colours, for it goes on that just as her prese: 
called up & memory of moments of wonder{.i 
bliss, so also it roused instantly the memory of a 
cruel reminder. . . . That in a epasm ct 
thoughtless anger he told her to leave bim, never 
to return. 

What is certain is that the foundling musician 
who gave Britain the National Anthem diced in 
terrible distress—died by his own hand. 

(Next week: ‘‘How Foundling Jack Worked 
his Salvation.’ 


THE PARROT’S XMAS: DINNER. 


WHAT DID HE SAY? 
£10 IN PRIZES. 


Tue Parrot has been spending Christmas with :be 
Snovks family, and thero he witnessed o rather uafor- 
tunate accident. 

While Father Snooks was attempting to carve the co'd 
Christmas gogse his knife apparently slipped and ejected 
the goose from the plate on to Miss Sncoks’ nice young 
mon, and woe invite you to tell us what the Parrot sail on 
the subject. . 

Composing Parrot linc on Christmas day ehould maka 
a first-rate amusement, and may win for you a prize. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme ocr 
scan with any of the other lines of the verse, but i 
may not contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, 
and sliould havo some bearing on the rest of the verze. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: 

When Snooks carved the old Christ mis score, 
’Twas so tough that it slipped off the plu'e; 
As it hit Avabella’s young man, 
The Purvot laughed out quite elate : 


. . . . . . . 


An example last line, which mist not be used, m'zit 
read as follows: ‘‘ Now he'll slip of.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
. Write the Pazrot's comment ou @ postcard, aid addreas it to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, If youlixe, sou 


may inclose your postcard in an envelope, 

2. Mack your teard * Gooee’’ on the top left-handcarrer. Attens*s 
must arrive nut later than Thursday, December 28th. 

3. To the send:r of the attempt considered the bert aprize of £5 a) 
be awerded. In thecvent ofa ti: this sum will be divided. In additicr, 
ten consolation gifts of 10. each will be awarded to the con -et:ture whoee 
efforts come neat in merit. 

4. The published decision is final, ard competitors muy en‘er on the 
underetanding only. 


RESULT OF “MISTLETOE” PARROT CONTES?. 


Tae winners of the ten Christmag Hampers supptied ty 
Messrs. Lipton Ltd. in the above contest «re as fo:lows : 

M. Abraham, 6 Pottery Fields, Prescot; F. Broc'.. 
1.848 Leeds Rd., Thornbury, Bradford; Misa W. Ff. 
Cooke, 6 Bromley Ave., Sefton Park, Liverpcol; ¥ 
Dodd, 6 Montpelicr Grdns., E, Ham; E. J. Haminon. 
Keith,” Albert Verr., Worthing; Mra. A. Hogben, © 
Cartside St., Langside, Glasgow; R. Overv, Abbots 
Langley Herte; Mrs. G. E. Sadler, 41 Thornbury Rd. 
Birchfelds, Birmingham; J. we! 8 Suffolk St. 
Sanderland; Mra. H. Sclly, 8 Murillo Rd., Les. 

The verse which competitors were asked to comj!:‘e 
was as follows: 

When Enooks, in the old Christmas atyte, 
Kissed the maid ’neath the mistletoo green, 

His wife unexpected a A 
And the Parrot cried, viewing the scere: 

The following are the ten winnivg lines, which eorree- 
Toot to the crder in which the winners’ namcs cre printed 
above: 

“ What a difference one woman makes.” 
" Another disappointed with his wife's ‘income.’™ 
“The maid will now ‘clear away.’ "’ 
‘* Just caught the ‘ last delivery,’ eh?” 
“ There goes Mary Ann’s ‘(K)night* off.” 
‘ Prepare to receive ‘ charges.’"’ 
“* Wissus’ won't be‘ Mum' now." 
“The result of otting the door.” 
“ What deception and ‘ma-lingering.’"" 
.‘‘ Now for a ‘ bawled’ statement.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 28, 1911. 
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ROBIN'S BRICHT IDEA. 


What the Little Forest-folk Told Each Other. 


Tae birds were having a little confabulation 
the other evening, in Epping Forest—talking over 
old times as well as days to come. 

“It’s very dull in the Forest nowadays,” Black- 
bird remarked. ‘“‘ Half the world seems asleep. I 
do declare I heard the hedgehog snore in his ball of 
leaves in the ditch just now. Mice are asleop, 


frogs are asleep, snails are all glued up in 
their aati I do wish summer would 
come 


“« What I miss most in the forest in winter,” said 
Robin, “ is the children." 

“Ah! the children,” cried Thrush. ‘ What 
jolly days those were in the summer when the 
thildren came every day in their hundreds to romp 
in tho forest glades, What's become of them all, 
I wonder ?”" 

It was a wiso Owl who answered, opening a 
sleepy eye. 

What the Ow! Sald: 


“Do you think,” said he sarcastically, “they 
hibernate, like hedgehogs? They are just where 
you would expect them to be, if you had any real 
wisdom—in their own homes in the poor parts 
of the great city. The reason why they don’t 
come to the Forest in winter is because the spring- 
time is the only happy ring-time—ting-time, 
spring-time, ring-time—oh, dear! how slecpy 
Tam!” And the Owl’s eyes closed again, and, like 
the hedgehog, he snored. 

‘I wonder if they have forgotten us?” said 
Robin. 

“We've not forgotten them,” said Blackbird. 
“How could we ever forget the sight of their 
happiness as they came trooping out from the drear 
city streets which are their homes and play- 


grounds to spend for once a whole joyous day 
romping in the forest, feasting off meat-pies, chasing 
the butterflies, hopping after the frogs, playing 
cricket and kiss-in-tho-ring, enjoying their dear 
ittle selves as they never did before in their 
lives.” 

“Do you think our old {friends will come again ?” 
quoth Thrush. 

‘Some of ’em,” said the wise Owl, awakening 
with a start, and blinking at the dying daylight. 
““Somo of ’em are doad. Some of ’em have got 
too old to come holiday-making in tho forest ; 
their play-days are over. But, bless me, there'll 
be plenty of others to take their places.” 

“ How I wish summer were here!” said Black- 
bird once more, 

“The forest seems like a tomb without the 
children," said Robin. “If only their parents 
would let them come in winter as well as in summer, 
we could look after them, couldn't we ?” 


“lq Fetch ‘Em Nuts.’ 


Tho birds Jumped at tho idea, and all now began 
saying what they would do for the children if only 
they would come to tho Forest in the winter. 

“T'd bring ’cm berries to eat,” said Thrush. 

PE sing to them like anything,” said Black- 
bird, 

“I'd show ‘em all the hollow trees where they | 
could take shelter when the wind blew cold,” said 
Woodpecker. 

“T'd fetch ’em nuts!” cried Nuthatch. 

“I'd catch ’em mice!” said Owl, waking up 
mica! — They could make a soup of mice, couldn’t 
they ?’ 

We'd make up a nice dry bed of leaves for 
‘om! said Robin and Wren, speaking in 
chorus. 

“TI do wish they would come!” said Blackbird, 
for the hundredth time. And then all the birds of 
the forest set up a loud Iamentation, because there 
were no children to make the old glades ring with 
happy laughter, and spring-time was such a long way 
off—spring-time, the only merry ring-time, as 
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said — spring-time, kiss-in-the-ring 


the Owl 
time. 
s s s s 
And that is the end of the story, except for the 
moral, and the question. 


THe Monat. 

Tho moral is, the poor children who go for 
Fresh Air Fund holidays in the summer are nob 
forgotten in the winter by the birds of the Forest. 

Tor QUESTION. 

The question is : Do you forget these poor children 
of mean streets in the winter ? 

No doubt you have many calls on your purse 
at this time of year, what with Christmas charities 
and Christmas-boxes and Christmas holidays, and 
hard times generally. No doubt you give away 
a good deal of money to be spent at Christmas. 
That is very right and proper; but could you not 
spare a Chiristmas-box for the Fresh Air Fund ? 

Send ao Christmas subscription of ninepence to 
the Fresh Air Fund, and you insure for some poor 
child of a great city @ holiday in June, when a 
holiday is best worth having. 

The Fresh Air Fund is a summer charity in the 
senso that it is summer-time when it does its work, of 
giving fresh-air holidays to poor town children, 

You Might Be Too Late. 

But the work goes on in winter too—the work of 
raising the money which pays for those holidays. 

If you put off sending in your subscription until 
far along next summer, it might happen that your 
subscription came to hand after all tho holiday- 
parties for the season had been booked up—and the 
child you intended to bencfit might havo to wait 
for another summer to come round. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Mosars. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers 
the Ragged School Union. 
class or creed. 


Limited, and 
1 There is no distinctjon of 
Ninepence pays for a day's happiness 


| for @ child; £8 28. pays for a completo party of 200, 
i with the necessary attendants. Subscriptions should be 


acdressed the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and will be 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 


LET US HAVE AN OLD-FASHIONED YULETIDE! 


The Christmas ghost, the Yule log, feeding the robins, and many other fine old customs that breathe the spirit of Christmas, seem to be things 
of the past. It is a great 
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pity that they should be allowed to die out, and our cartoonist suggests how they might be revived. 
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. SOCCER OR RUEGGER? 


Why “ Football” is More Popular than “ Handball.” 
By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


Wuy is Association football so much more popular 
than Rugby? Why do thousands of people 
watch the former code where only tens watch the 
latler ? 

At the best Rugby matches, the international, 
20,000 spectators conslitute a great crowd, but at an 
ordinary Association Leaguc fixture twice that 
number of lookers-on is nothing out of the way, 
while at the big matches of the season, England 
v. Scotland and the English Cup Final, well over 
100,400 people have been known to assemble. 
What is the explanation of this ? 

Well, to get right down to the bed rock of things, 
it is certain that early training has much to do 
with soccer's popularity aver rugger. Rugby 
is, in comparison with Association, an unsuitabio 
game for small boys. It is too stronuous, too 
dangerous, too difficult. 

Consequently few schools—perhaps not moro 
than one in every 150 in the country—play Rugby. 
Certainly the game is very rare among middle 
and lower class schools, and almost unknown 
in elementary ones; it is, in England, at 
eny rate, practically confined to the great public 
schools. 


Boys Drift Into Football. 


This being so, tens of thousands of scl:oolboys 
never get the chance of coming into active, first- 
hand acquaintanceship with the game ; they drift— 
or thoy are forccd—into playing Association, 
willy-nilly. The big majority of school authorities 
are agreed that soccer is the best game for boys, 
and that’s an end to it. 

And so, not having acquired a taste for Rugby 
in our youth we, most of us, go through life taking 
little or no intercst in it. It is more or less a 
acaled book to us. It does not attract us because 
we do not understand it. 

Now I am not making a fe for Rugby against 
Association, or vice versa. I have not played both 
games, and so I do not know which is the better 
to play. But I have watched both, and I am 
certain which is the better to watch. 

Compared with rugger, soccer is a straightforward 
game, easy to follow, easy to understand. Even 
the offside rule is casy if you only take a little 
trouble over it. 

There is always something Going in Association. 
The ball is practically always on view—and there 
is a strange fascination in keeping your eyes on a 
football. The thrill of sceing fine kicking, fine 
passing, fine shooting, is inexplicable, but there 
it ia, 

&crums Make Rugby Bull. 

Rugby, on the other hand, is a game of stoppages. 
The ball is being continually hidden ; everlastingly 
it is concealed somewhere among a crowd of 
pushing, squirming players. Without perpetual 
ecrums rugger might be as entertaining to watch as 
soccer ; with them it is dull. Even in the matter of 
scoring Rugby is not so fascinating as Association ; 
there is, somehow, somcthing more exciting in 
secing @ ball kicked between posts and into a net 
than in a man carrying it over a line chalked on 
the ground. 

I remember once going to see England pla 
Wales at rugger at Blackheath. The man 
went with, a fervid little Welshman, assured 
me that it would be a great gaime, and that we 
should have a great time. 

Usherply. our ideas of a great time were not 
identical. I did my utmost to work up enthusiasm 
and take an intelligent interest in the match, 
bet I failed miserably. I have seldom spent so 
boring an afternoon, and had it not been for a 
most, refreshing dog fight in our vicinity in the first 
half T should have left the ground without a single 
hvight memory of my visit to cheer me. That 
doy fight relieved the monotony of things marvel- 
lously ; I only wish there had been another Sight 
in the second half. 

One thing which cn Rugby from boing very 
popular is that it is far more dependent upon 
ground conditions than in Association. 

You must have a good, softish field for rugger— 
the tumbling in the game makes that necessary, 
bnt you can play eoccer on almost any sort of 
stuff, frova a backyard to a ploughed field, 


You all know what Father Christmas is 
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100 FREE TRIPS 
TO THE CUP FINAL. 


We aro arranging another “P.W.” Outing to London: 


WILL YOU COME ? 


Lasr April you will remember, P.W. entertained 
100 readers to a free trip to London to sce the 
final football match for the English Cup at the 
Crystal Palace. 

This outing was enjoyed so much by our guests 
that we have decided now that the ties for the Cup 
are once more in progress, to repeat the offer we 
made a year ago. 

We have thercfore pleasure in offering to the 
readers of P.W. 100 free five-shilling seats in the 
grand stand to witness the Cup Final, which falls 
to be played on Saturday, April 20th. Our offer 
includes travelling and other expenses to London, 
without which tho tickets would probably be of 
little use to many of our readers, We therefore 
propose to give our guests: 

Free return railway ticket from any part of 
the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot Breakfast. 

A Drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at 12 o'clock, 

A Drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 

A Drive back from the Crystal Palace to 

London. .- 

Sabstantial tea. 

Even though you might not wish to see the 
match yourself you may come to London and do 
what you like until it is time for you to retum. 

As at our outing of last season, we will do all in 
our power to make you enue, yourselves thoroughly. 
But, to insure that you will have some company of 
your own choosing, we are dividing the hundred 
tickets into fifty pairs, and will award them in 
couples. 

This means that if you want to see the Cup Final 
free of chargo, you have only to find a friend who 
would like to go with you, take part in the little 
competition announced below, and, if you win, the 
expenses of both will be paid. You can travel to 
London together, spend the day in London together, 
and go hack together. 

Now that you see the pleasure in store for you 
here is the little task which we wish you to perform 
to got it: 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

On the entry form below we give you the name of a 
popular football club, and we wish you to make a sentence 
or phrase of threo words the initials of which must bo the 
last three letters of the name given. You may use the 
three letters in any order you pleaze if it will help you to 
make a bettor sentence or phrase. This sentence or phrass 
we call a *‘ Football Snapshot.”’ 

This week the club whose name we give is Fulham, and 
the initials of your sentence or phrase must therefora be 
HA M the last three letters of the name. 

An examp'e sentence to show you how to make “ Foot- 
ball Snapshots,’ but which muet not be used, might read : 
FuiHAM: Are Muking Headway. 

When you hare made your Football Snapshot, which 
may be either scrious or humorous, write it on the space 
provided on the entry form and sign your name under- 
neath. Then ask the friend whom you wish to go with you 
to the Cup Vinal to put his or her name and address 
beneath yours. 

‘bis week four free tickets—two pairs—are 
offered for the best Football Snapshots and the 
number will be increased from time to time until 
the hundred have been allotted. 


RULES TO OBSERVE. 


1, When ‘on have filled up the entry form cut it out and place it {nan 
eavelopo aidressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weedly, Henrictta treet, 
London. W.C. 

2. Mark your envelope “ Snapshot No. 1.” in tho top left hand corner, and 
post your attempt to arrive not later than first post December 28tii. 

3. After the two attempts considercd the best hav» been selected a free 
invitation to view the English Cup Final will be sent to the four 
reaiers whore names appeur on the two winning entry fo:ms, 

4. The Editor wi!l acc: pt no re-ponsibility in regard to the loss or nen- 
delivery of any attompt submiited. 

6. The pubiished decisio: is final aud competitors may enter on this 
understand'ng on y, 


POO OFS SOCCOOS 9 OOCEOOO COS OFSOOOO9OO4 OOS COOE 
SENTRY FORM. FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS No. 1.3 


Write your three words clearly in ink. 


6000¢ 


3 T agree to abide by the conditions and to accept the 
decision publisked in‘ Pearson’s Weclly” as final, 


Signed 
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Signed sussenivvascanvacencerseisesiaaviavessadCavisvcsecansases 3 
Addrese) sissisisserccsvaspeersvaaenwevassareniwsieniinseissens b4 
sdepemrenrenmeareriumsnctnrmiGdes ciao sttnes $ 
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‘A Journalist's Christmas Day. 


A Fleet Street Man Tells What it Means to 
“Wait for a Big Story.” 


Ir has fallentto my lot to be on duty for fe:1r 
Christmas Days in succession, and dreary days t!: y 
have proved to be. In Fleet Street “days ofi * 
are arranged haphazard to suit the conveni.::« 
of news editors, and thus it often happens tit 
the same eget of men sit about their newspay» + 
offices or drag out the weary hours in their club on 
Christmas Day just as they did twelve mont!:s 
previously. 

Journalistically Christmas is always associated 
with a big disaster, and that means a big “ story.” 
It is a Fleet Street proverb that Christmas aly.:2 
brings in its train some accident—fire, railway 
collison, or murder—and those Pressmen who 
spend the day in their club often have to answer 
the query ‘‘Has it come through yet ?”—the 
“it” meaning the expected. 

An@ the curious thing about it is that it docs 
invariably happen. Take almost any Christmas 
period of the last twenty years, and it will be found 
that some awful catastrophe has occurred. Ono 
year within my recollection it was a terrible fire at a 
northern theatre crowded with children; another 
one brought a railway collision, when more thao 
one prominent person lost his life. 


Sent to Help a Starving Family. 

There was a Christmas Day that will alwars 
live in one pressman’s memory. Six hours cf in- 
activity in the club armchair—for even the consola- 
tion of bridge was denied, owing to the fact that 
thero were never more than three persons in tt:1 
club at the same time—-were succeeded in a 
dramatic fashion by a hasty telephonic summen: 
from the newspaper office imploring him to get 
to some distant and obscure village in Northum- 
berland, the inhabitants of which were reporte:| 
to be starving to death because no provisions 
could be got to them owing to the snowfall. 

Being Christmas Day, the usual train service 
was disorganised, but the news editor, thinking of a 
“scoop,” went so far as to order a special train 
to take the journalist and a photographer to the 
scene of action or as near the sceno as possible. It 
was understood that special trains from the nearest 
town were bringing provisions to the villagers. 

In due course the journalist arrived in his epecial 
at a point about ten miles from the village. There 
it stopped, or rather stuck in the snow, and despiic 
the efforts of a dozen men the train remained there 
all night, 

Next day there was a thaw, and the engine was 
able to force its way through the snow and slusi: 
to arrive in time for the journalist to discover 
that the original story had been much exaggeratc.!. 
There was, however, sufficient in it to justify the 
telegraphing of half a column. 

By the time that half column came through the 
world’s interest was focussed on a terrible theatre 
fire in America, and when the journalist bought. i: 
copy of the paper that employed him he found kis 
“story,” after much search, in an obscrre corner. 
It ran to three lines exactly—about fifty powuds a 
line, for quite one hundred and fifty pounds was 
spent by the enterprising newspaper. 

Cost £50 a Line. 

But the average Christmas Day in Fleet Street 
is the personification of inactive dreariness, Thos« 
on duty hang about the deserted street, sometin's 
chatting with the unfortunate policeman on duty, 
somctimes seeking, often vainly, for a companion, 
and always unsuccessful in getting up a bridge tabi. 

Tho city of London does not shine on Christi: 
Day ; it is deserted, and it eeoms to reflect a certain 

regrctfulness because of its dismal fate, Tic 
who, like journalists, have to serve their mast::~, 
the public, by working through Christmas, cry 
know what a weary and unsatisfying expericn'« 
it is. More often than not there is nothing to ¢". 

The Christmas disaster usually occurs just afi: 
Christmas or just before, and as the old prover) 
about an ill wind indicates, such disaster is ofter. » 
blessing in disguise to Fleet Street. More than o:« 
man has found his opportunity at Christmas-tim. 
for it is then that the Jess important scribes may ¢'t 
their chance, The “star” men, the reportris 


who are given a freo hand, have influence enov;) 
to get a few days off at Christmas, and so the men 
on duty are in ecventy-five per cent. of cases yours 
and eager for an opportunity to shine, 
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OUR CHARACIERS AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 
LORD MILLBOROUGH is a wealthy cotton merchant | THE RAT-CATCHER o! Diver Street—better known 


and the virtual owner of Millborough. Whcu a | as Old Stump, owing to a 

: : 5 le ‘ b D, malformed hand. Old 

young man he falls in love with——- | Stump steals the tee that Bob fetched for Pain, 
MARY RYDER, o minder of looms, and grievously | and finds it contains Lady Millborough’s jewels 


wrongs her. Mary forgives him, but ehe knows | 
that they can never be man and wife, for she Las 
® work-shy brute of a husband living, she believes 
in Canada. One night she returns homo from | 
work to find that her husband has returned. 
That same night he is found dcad, and Mary Ryder 
has disappeared. That crime was committed 
twenty years ago, and now Mary Ryder keopa 
pra ae in Corus Street, London, under the name 
of Paul. | 
| 


LADY MILLBOROUGH is the woman Lord Mill- 
borough eventually marries. The union is not 
a happy one. 


FAIRY WILLOW.—A pretty, shallow-minded little 
witch whose one ambition is to be a great actress. | 
Lady Millborough takes her from the mills to act | 
as a servant at the Hall. JTairy does not like ber 
new work, and runs away on the night that 


BABBAGE steals Lady Millborongh’s jewels and also a 
sealed packct containin, ion Millborough’s 
confession of his sin. Babbage is one of tho under 
lings of— 

STANLEY JACK and Miss DELORME'S ganz. 
They pose as a dramatic agency, but work Lig 
crimes all over the country. Acting under | 
Stanley Jack’s orders, Babbage fills a footman's | 
position at Millborough Hall in place of a dis- 
missed servant, Stevens. Babbage places his 
spoils in a bag, and secretes the bag in a hut for 
two other members of the gang. 


BOB EVANS is Lord Millborongh’s chauffeur, and a 
faithful lover to Fairy Willow. When Fairy-eurns 
away to London to make her name on the stage— 
mainly on the advice of Stanley Jack—she per- 
suades Bob to fetch her bag from a Lut where sho 
has hidden it, and also to take her to the railway- 
station in one of his master’s cars. On the way 
back from the station Evan3 swerves round the 
dead body of Stevens. He is arrested and charged 
with the murder. Latcr on he is tried and 
acquitted, on the evidence of-—— 

CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES, of Scotland Yard. 
Pickles is slowly but surely getting on the track of 
the Stanley Jack gang. 

LISETTE DUPONT.—Lady Millborough’s vivacious 
French maid. She is in love witb Pickles, and 
has promised to help him in his investigations by 
kecping a watch on Babbage. 


—in reality paste—and the sealed packet con- 
taining the confession. 

BETH WILLOW, the daughter of Lord Millborough 
and Mary Ryder. She believes herself to be 

Fairy’s sister, and she is in love with—— 

| MARCUS DRAKE, Lord Millborough's trusted 

secretary and companion. 

LUKE WOAD is the ne’er-do-well of Millborough. He 
loves Beth, and has found out the secrct of ber 
birth. He blackmails Lord Millborough, aod 
when Beth refuses to marry him he reveala to her 
tho story of her parentage. 

MRS. LUSTLEIGH.—A woman of ill-fame who 
decoys Fairy to her house and then invites Sir 
Harold Hiimon to dinner. Sir Harold yields to a 

| better impulse and assists Fairy to escape. 

| ROY and EILEEN MARCHANT.—Tho son and 

| 


daughtcr of Lord and Lady Miilborovgh. Sie 
Harold wishes to marry Eileen for the sake of her 
money, and he is very much perturbed when Roy 
discovers all about his escapade. 

MAJOR COLLETT is tho head of the Millborough 
police. He is a martinct of tho worst type, and 
owes his position to Lady Millborough. She has 
some hold over the Major, and tells him that her 
jewels must not be found, as they are paste. 


Tre last few chapters tell how Bob Evans comes to 
London and obtains a position as chauffeus to Sir 
Harold Hilmon. Fagg, Sis Harold’s manservant, 
foolishly relates the episode of his master and Fairy 
Willow. Bob, mad with rage, hali kills Sir Harold 
and then leaves the house. 

Later on he learns that Fairy also stayed at Mrs. 
Tustleigh’s end, sick at heart, he wanders down to 
tho Embankment. Here he is found by ‘ Salvation 
Jemmy,” a reformed cracksman, who now spends his 
time doing rescue work. 

Salvation Jemmy is talking to Bob when a woman 
attempts suicide by jumping into the Thames. Both 
men go to her rescue; a few minutes later the ex- 
burglav and the woman are taken from the water. 
Bob seems to have disappeared. 

Fairy Willow, down at Millborough, where she has 
been tried for stealing Lady Millborough’s jewcls and 
acquitted, is unaware of these events, and one morning, 
when she gets back one of her own Ictters to Rob from 
the Dead Letter Office, she is almost heartbroken. 

(You can now read on.) 


clear. Sie Harold Hil- 
mon!” 

“How awful!” Beth kissed the hot check on her 
shoulder, and little crooning words of love, such as a 
mother might use to a hurt child, rose to her lips. It 
was getting late ; she was in danger of being fined for 
being unpunctual at the mill, but she was thinking 
only of Fairy and her trouble. 

“Auch, hush, darling!” she murmured. “ Don't 
ery. Tell me, do you really think Bob found this 
out?” 

“Yos, and comething awful might have happeacd. 
You know Lob's temper, how jealous he is; he would 
bo capable of killing a man he thought had insulted 
me,” and Fairy’s tears became moro stilled a3 sho 
buricd her face on Beth’s shoulder again. ° 

“ Bob loves you too much to belicve that vou were 
to blame for unything that happened,” Teeth raid 
slowly. ‘Tet me write to hi:c, or put an advertise- 
ment in the papers.” 

“No, po!” Fairy straightened herself and wiped 
her wet cyes. “Jf Bob hed really cared he wonkt 
have come tome. He might have known that, though 
I may be flighty, there’s a lot of diticrcnce between 
that and badacss.” 

“When a man’s jealous be can't reasoa,” Deth said 
quictly. ‘Bob bas beard only one sido of tho story, 
if any, and you know, dear, you have been a terrible 
little flirt. He may have thoug!t that you had let 
other men make love to you, aud means to keep you 
waiting till bia temper’s cvoled ; be loves you all the 
same. Bob haa a bulldog nature; le clings onco he 
cares. Ife ll come back, dear; give him time.” 

“T don’t want a man who sulks and thinks evil of 
me,” Vairy retcried. ‘ ife may go. I eban't try to 
get hita back.” ‘i’ben Ler cyca tilled again with tears. 


“Well, that man was 
Bcth, the Ccmforter. 


“ Open the letterdcar,” Beth suggested ; “ it may not 
be anything after all. You wrote to—to Mrs. Paul, 
too ; and you weren't sure of the number of her house.” 

Fairy obeyed her silently. 

! Then a cry of fear and bewilderment. rosc to her lips. 

“ My own letter to Bob—the last. He never got it!” 
ehe whispered with white lips. 

Beth strove to comfort her with loving words. She 
twined hcr arm round Fairy’s trembling figure and drew 
her to her with a gesture infinitely tender and womanly. 
Her own great gricf, the sorrow that had fallen like a 
blight upon ber own happiness, made her al! the more 
alive to the sorrows of others, not a thought of sclf 
fotruded as she tricd to console the rigid-faccd girl. 

“If Bob didn’t got your lettcr ho can hardly bo 
blamed for not answering it,” she said gently. ‘‘ Don’t 
worry, dear; you can’t tell why he never got it. Ho 
may be as upsct as you are about not hearing.” 

“He never received it because he must have left 
Sir Harold Hilmon,” Fairy began in a low voice. 
“Don’t you see, Beth, it says ‘gone away’ on the 
envelope, and I know one reason why Bob would 
leave Sir Harold Hilmon’s at a moment's notice,” she 
added under her breath. 
time.” 

Feth’s arms tightened round the willowy figure. — 

“What d’you mean?” she asked quickly. “Is it 
an;thing to do with that awful time in London?” | 

i 


“I was afraid of this al] the 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE (continued). 


“Yey,” Fairy answerod in a muffled tone, “ Mrs. 
Paul told you, Beth—that terrible woman, Mrs. Lust- 
from it with o 

Her face was 
ulder now, but every word came 


leigh, tho Red House, and my csca 
man who was gtd decent, after all.” 
buricd on Beth's cho 


I want you to draw him, using twenty straight lines 
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“ But I did really love him. I know I’m a flirt; it’s 
my nature to be fond of fun and being fussed over, but 
I was for the first time in my life in earnest when I told 
Bob that I loved him. never thought he'd let 
anyone make him think badly of me; but I won't run 
after him. I'm too proud to do that.” 

“Give him a few days,” Beth murmured. “ Mcn— 

even the best of them—are just like childron ; they 
want humoring. Don’t get hard, dear; wait.” 
_ “No, I can’t wait—at Icast here,” Faicy answered 
in a sudden gust of temper. “I can't stay in Mill- 
borough, Beth; people talk enough as it is about me! 
T can’t stay to hear them saying that I've been jilted 
by Bob ; that would be the last straw!” 

Beth looked troubled. In this defiant mood Fairy 
might do anything desperate. Bub’s love had acted 
as a sort of rudder to hes light character, for Fairy 
was influenced by a stronger nature, and Bob had 
almost won her over to giving up all thoughts of the 
stage, and sho had begun to make some effort to study 
housekeeping. But now, robbed, as she thought, of 
the love of the man who had really appealed to her, 
she was capable of going right down hill 

“Wait, darling!” sho said again. “I know it’s 
hard ; but you won’t regret it in thoend. Bob’ll come 
to you, perhaps; he loves you too much to Iet you 
go out of his life.” 

“TI know you are trying to cheer me up,” Fairy 
replied ; ‘* but #t’s no good, Beth; I’m not the patient 
sort, as you know ; I’m not good and gentle like you are. 
Bob's left me without an explanation ; he could have 
written if he was going out of London with Sie Harold ; 
it’s not that. He has heard something, and thinks the 
worst. But I shall go to London and find out for 
mysclf.” Ter red lips trembled as she turned to 
Leth. ‘ You'll lend me the monoy, won't you, Beth ? 
I can’t stay here in suspense and have nothing bnt 
miserable thoughts ; it would kill me, and no letters tu 
cheer me up. me zo to London!” 

“T hate the thought!” Beth murmured. ‘I wish 
I could go with you. I shall be worried to death in 
case something happens to you; you are so pretty, 
Fairy, and look so much younger than you are.” 

Fairy laughed, and a faint pink colour staincd hee 
cheeks. Beth's words consoled her. After all, sho was 
pretty. She was glad of that. Bob might love her 
egain when ho saw her. She would, at any rate, give 
lim a chance ; it would be only fair. 

“I shan’t come to any harm this time, Beth,” she 
said. ‘Don’t worry about me. I shall go to Bob's 
place and ask right out. You told me to give him a 
chance. Well, I will. He shan’t say that I didn't. 
He may be ill. I may be wrong in thinking that ho 
won't write. He may be in the hospital—anything ! 
Let me go! Ican'tatay here! I won'tstay! Ifyou 
try to stop mo I shall run away!” she cried defiantly. 
“So there! And I promise you that I won't do any- 
thing mad. I'll go straight to Mrs. Paul after finding 
out what's happened to Bob.” 

“ Mre, Paul! * Beth’s voice trembicd, and she 
turned her back to Fairy. 

Ske wanted timo to control the quiver that grippe.1 
her at the sound of Mrs. Paul’s name. Fairy knew 
nothing ; no one kuew but Luke Woad, Pat Willow— 
whom she had always thought her father—and now 
bereclf! For the sako of tho mother who still lived 
with such a terrible price on her head, :-i0 must drive 
love from her heart, send away tho man who had given 
her a glimpse into Heaven. . 

“You'll be all right with Mrs. Paul,” she said, 
without turning round. ‘ But promise me that you'll 
write to me, doar, and even if you find that Bob is 
angry with you, don’t do anything rash ; tell him ta» 
teuth; bo frank; between lovers there should be no 
eecrets.” 

Tears suddenly filled ber dark eyes. Between 
bersclf and Marcus Drake was tlhcre not a eccret that 
must never be told, lest by some chance the safcty of 
that tragic figure were to be jeopardisc: ? 

“Tl tell Bob, if he'll let me,” Fairy said, too mnch 
interested in her own troubles to notice Beth's sudden ° 
emotion. ‘ But I—I told him a lie when be asked me 
if Ud ever seco Sir Harold Hilmon before. 1 wish I 
had told him everything then, but he £ ightoned me, 
and I was afraid he'd do something awlul.”’ 

Beth kissed the white, repentant face tenderly. It 
was useless to try and ecold Fairy for her faults. She 
waa bound to fall from one troubiv into another just 
because sho never thought till too late. Rather than 
have a quarrel with anyone she would tell fibs, and when 
found out she wouli cry and promise to be different. 

“Get ready and I'll go to tho station with you, 
dear,” she said. ‘Pack that Lag cf mine, sad whem 
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you see Mrs. Paul "—she paused and a sudden mist 
swam in front of her eyes—' tell her that I shall never 
—— ig to me,” she finished av. 
an later she was seeing Fairy off to London 
—a pathetio little creatuge in her loneliness 
and unecrt The two girls parted lovingly, kisses 
mingling with tears, and voiccs choked with emotion. 
«Good-bye, darling ‘old Beth !—from Fairy, who 
leant as far out of the carriage window as she could. 
“Thank you for helping me!” 


“Good-bye, darling—and God bless you!” Beth’s 
voice was muffled and shaky. ‘‘ Don’t forget to 
write. Remember, I shall worry till I hear ; make 


it up with Bob—tell him the truth.” 

“Yes, I will; but he may not know anything after 
all,’ Fairy answered. ‘“ He may be ill, poor boy; 
and I may have had all this worry for nothing.” 

“Tell him, anyway,” Beth cried earnestly. ‘‘ Then 
you can put it all behind you for ever and ever.” 

Tho train began to move ; the girls clasped bands for 
the last time. 

“ My love to Mrs. Paul!” Beth cried again. 

Sho waited till the train was steaming out of the 
station ; she stood till it curved like a monster snake 
into the fog down the line, then turned away, a ncw 
thought in hor mind. 

id Mrs. Paul know that she was her daughter ? 
* 


The first thing Fairy did on arriving in London was 
to leave her bag in the cloak-room, then go to the 
address Bob written from till he had ceased to 
write at all. She had plenty of money—Beth had 
been gencrous—and asking hes way, she took a ’bus 
to Theobald’s Road, Bob's last letter in her hand to 
refresh hor memory. She arrived at the house, and 
the woman who opened it stared at her curiously. 

“ Evans?” she repeated. ‘‘ Oh, yes, ’e was ‘ere ; 
but ’e’s bin gorn some days now.” 

“Yes,” Fairy said; “ but I thought he might have 
left his address behind—for letters.” 

“°K left nothing be’ind.” 

She turned from the house and walked away ; sho 
had no alternative now but to call at Sir Harold's flat, 
much as she hated the idea. But she was braced up 
with the desire to see Bob face to face, to know the 
worst—whatever it was. He had told her that he 
could live over the A ign if he liked, but preferred to 
keep the room of which he had to pay the rent—or give 
a week’s money. She had no idea where the 
was, so, with her littlo face set firmly, ahe wended her 
way towards Sir Harold's flat. 

door was opened by Fagg—whom she had never 
seen, but at the sight of her the man's lantern-jawed 
face fell with amazoment. 

“Good ’eavens, what d’you want ?”’ he said, with 
easy familiarity. Fairy flushed with embarrassment. 

“Can tell me whether Bob Evans is hcre?” 
she asked in a low voice. 

“Evans!” Fagg’s eyes twinkled with delight. 
7 Fo, yen ! Hck comme. ! a in - seeping 
a a few oysters and cham along with Sir 
*Arold—Hi don’t think ye _— . 

“What do you mean?” Fairy gasped, conscious 
that there was something behind this saturnine humour. 

“* Look ’oro,” Fagg began. ‘‘ Hif Hi was you, miss, 
Hid make myself scarce; there's a nice to-do ‘ere 
along with your Bob Evans and ‘is 'orrible temper ; 
there’s been as good as a murder done ‘ere !” 

“Murder!” Fairy swayed, and for a moment 
everything swam round her. Fagg's voice reached her 
from a long distance. 

ss Yes,” went on, glad to have a chance of 
getting rid of some of the spite against the man who 
would have lost him his place if Sis Harold hadn’t 
been too ill to dismiss him, “ Bob Evans as good as 
done Sir ’Arold in; the police are afters ‘im; and all 
along of you. You'd better go off before the coppers 
get old of you; and, if you take my Hadvice, you'll 

eep = of gh bape a , om ir frog-like 
eyes beaming wi e at terri i “He'll 
FA ou in like ’e did Sir *Arold.”” a) 

“What do you mean?” she moaned. “ I’ve done 
nothing.” . 

“KE thinks different. "E said as ‘e’'d twist yer 
blooming neck off if ever ’e es ’old of you. He's done 
with you!” Fagg retorted, lying with long practice. 

. _ Fairy turned away from the flat dapr, Fagg’s last words 
had bitten into her tortured heart. Bob bated hor; 
had threatened to kill hor! Fagg had lied with evil relish. 

And within the flat Harold Hilmon lay 
dangerously hurt, perhaps unto death ! 

Fairy swayod when she reached the street, her e 
blinded with tears. Tho shock of discovering that Bob 
really hated her and believed in hes badness was even 
greater than the shock of her arrest had been. 

“If I'd only told him the truth!” was hes wild, 
vain regret, “this wouldn’t have happened! For a 
second time I’ve brought misery and trouble upon Bob!” 

Thero was no one near her to sce the tears that 
splashed down on the muff that Beth had made hos 
take with her lest she should be cold im the train. She 
made a Very desolate, pathetio figure. 

Whether Sir Harold Hilmon lived ov died was 
subordinate to her agony at the misery she had brought 
upon Gob. Asa matter of fact, Fagg had exaggerated 
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ossly, for the vicious satisfaction of ‘‘ rubbing it in.” 
Bie Harold Hilmon was a indoors now 
till certain visible effects of his encounter with Bob 
should have worn off. He had no wish to be called 
upon to explain them. 

Fairy moved away aimlessly, and then her pathetic 
vanity asscrted itself almost automatically. She must 
not be seen crying in the streets. She wiped her eyos 
desperately, and her feelings of misery and remorse 
yielded to something akin to petulant anger. 

What right had Fate to be so cruel to her? If Bob 
had really loved hew as deeply and devotedly as ho 
had protested, he would never have believed such 
awful things about her! And so she tried to obtain 
relief from the tortures of her own conscience by 
shifting the blamo on to the shoulders of Fate and 
Bob Hann, 

But again her mood changed swiftly. Oh, for 
Beth’s loving arms round her, and for Bob's tender, 
protecting love—the love she believed to have been 
turned into hate! 

“ What am I to do ?” she whispered, trying to walk 
now as if she had some definite destination in view. 

What had become of Bob? Was he hiding from 
the police 2 Or was he perhaps on his way to Mill- 
borough ?_ That horrid man with frog-like eyes had 
told her, almost in the same breath, that he had done 
with her and would kill her if he camo across her. 

Sudden fear made her quicken her footsteps. 

“Oh, I hate myself!” was her thought. “I bate 
Bob! I hate lg! por gh If pag Beh had not 

nme wrong when I ran away to London, I should 
re been happy now in the stage-world of my dreams, 
away from smoky Millborough, leading the life I loved, 
and beginning to climb the adder of fame!” 

Fairy was in a busier thoroughfare now, and the 
plate-glass window of a tea-shop served as 6 mirror 
and reflected a pale, woe-begone face and a mouth 
drooped and quivering at the corners. What a fright 
she looked! She forced s smile to her lips. She was 


fecling hungry and faint. She would 
have some tea and com>thing to eat. 
Perhaps _ things would hot look so 
hopeless after- wards, 

ut what did the future contain 


for her now? She had lost Bob, and 
to go back to Millborough, where 
everybody stared at hes and whis- 
pered! And she could not stay at home indefinitely 
in the pokey little house in narrow Shorthouse Row, a 
pensioner on Beth. She must do something, and tho 
only vers to be done in Millborough was either factory 
or s ! 

Both, Mrs. Paul, and Bob—all bad been against her 

ing on the stage. But it had been different when 

b, armed with a letter to Sir Harold Hilmon, had 
fone off to London, all eager to save up money for 
theis marriagc. But that was all over now—all 
over ! 

Fairy entered the tea-shopand sat herself down at a 
little table. The very moncy that had brought her 
to London had come from Beth's rapidly aes 
store. She had promised Beth to go to Mrs. Paul, 
but now—— 

She gave a violent start, and nearly screamed. But 
it was not Bob, only someone with a figure and broad 
shoulders like his who had cntered the shop, 

What, in Heaven’s name, was she todo? A white- 
capped, snowy-aproned tea-shop girl, who had come to 
the little table, coughed a second time impatiently. 
Fairy ordered tea. 

“The stage is the only place—the right place for 
me!” was her thought as she tried to eat. “If 7 
could only get away at once somewhere under another 
name—and Bob would have time to cool down. Mr. 
Stanley Jack promised—if only things hada’t gone 


wrong!” 
She was really in the depths of misery; yet her 
heart beat the quicker as again she seemed to hear 


the call to footlight fame. Had she retained Bob's love, 
it would have been diffcrent. And if she got on to the 
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stage and earned a decent salary, she would be able to 
help Beth, instead of pass burden on her, by sending 
home money fos their - . 

And once she was on the they could not come 
and drag her off it, and poor, dear old loving Bob—cs 
did she hate him !—would cool down and forgive ler. 
At least, more likely it were she who had to forgive him | 

And so Eaiey, torning things overs in hep shaliiw 
little soul, finally arrived at the conclusion that sho 
was altogethes a ged gs rs and, greatly mi:- 
understood individual, and that the cause of lis 
misery was not herself, bu¢ Bob. 

When she quittcd the tea-shop her mind was milo 
up. She was going to the Siddons Acedemy of 
Dramatic Art. Hes pretty face flushed a littl. 
Whatever the handsome, fascinating Mr. Stanley Ja. ic 
might think of her now since the jewel mystery ati 
the revelation that she had only min service at 
Millborough Hall, he had admired her and thous 
her clever when he intervicwed her at the Cold:-o 
Cross, Millborough. 

Again a shop-window served as a mirror, and s!.o 
turned back to the tea-shop. She was looking a li't!o 
dishevelled. Sho spent twenty minutes in the Juili-s’ 
cloak-room, titivating herself and removing traces if 
tears that she found on her face. 

After that she took a taxi-cab, telling the man ‘o 
drive to the Siddons Academy of Dramaiic Art, 
Camford Street, and tried to look like an actre-s as 
she did so. 

A sudden qualm seized her when she auiti:} :15 
cab and read tho high-sounding titlo on a brass jp :'-. 
Almost inconsequently she thought of Beth, of dics. 
Paul, and everyone who had been good to her. 

Then sho set her teeth firmly and entered. It wre 
too late to go back now. She had to earn hee livinz ; 
there was no early marriage to look forward to, no 
more love-letters to write and read over and overs 
again. Even now she had Bob’s last simple, passion- 
ately tender letter lying close to her heart. It wis 
the last—so she had told herself—she would eves 
receive from him. 

The youth with a sloping chin, who signed hiim-<elf 
“ secretary,” was seated at his desk in the outer office 
that also served as a waiting-room, when Fairy entered. 

A humming chatter of voices assailed her ears. 
There were pretty slips of girls, dressed in their best, 
gulled by specious advertisements and all eager to 
graduate at the academy, which—as per advertiso- 
ments—was as sure ladder to theatrical success. 

There were youths who, on the strength of having 
scored a success in the back drawing-room, with rela- 
tives and friends for critics, imagined themselves Sis 
Heory Irvings and David Garricks in yoo 

But among these was a sprinkling of the gennine 
article, professionals who hoped for a “shop” in one 
or the other of tho companies that Stanley Jack was 
sending out on tour. One actor, in a shabby coat and 
the heels of his boots downtrodden, had a cough. 
He was not a good advertisement, poor fellow, for //:s 
profession. One woman masked pallor and despais 
under a thick coating of rouge and powder. 

Fairy gazed about her rather nervously, Some- 
how it was not quite what she had expected, and s!.a 
heard the woman with rouged and powdered face teil 
the worn-looking actor, who coughed continuall:, 
that she had dono nothing since the spring, and tht 
things were looking pretty hopeless now as tho con:- 
panies for the autumn tours were already made up 
and most of them on the road. 

And then the erage agers in a shabby over- 
coat bemoaned his luck also, and said somctling 
bitter about ‘‘ fappers "’ who paid premiums and took 
the bread-and-butter out of the mouths of men ant 
women who had worked for years and knew theis 
business. 

And then there was a sudden, eager pressing forward. 
A doops labelled “‘ private” had opened, and a min 
appeared at it. It was somehow like the rush vf 
hungry creatures eager for a morsel of food. 

“Oh, Mr. Jack,” cried a dozen voices simultancou:!7, 
‘“*I won't keep you a minute!” 

Fairy, in the background, went hot and cold with 
nervous excitement. She could just see bim, tall, 
handsome in her e dressed smartly in blue serge, 
lookiag like the bero of the play, except that his com- 
piesa looked rather sallow in the artificial lights, 

arming because of the London gloom outside, and not 
ruddy aed sua-bronzed—stage-heroes are generally 
sun- bronzed. 

Fairy did not read the signs of vice and sensuality ou 
the good-featured face. The glamous of the stags 
and of the man, whom Bob Evans had driven from 
all place in hes thoughts the evening he came to hes 
after his discha took her ia his loving, forgiving 
arms, reasse iteelf again. She did mot see the 
artificiality of his breezy manner. 

“Can't see amy more to-day,” she heard him cry, 
and then he must have seen her. 

She saw him give o slight start; his eyes dilated | 
he bit into his lower lip. 

The next moment she saw that he was beckoning her, 
and was subconscious, as flushing hotly she crossed te 
the doos, that the others im the room were glaring at 
her jealously. Yet she know a thrill of pride, that 
was almost triumphant, A moment before Stanley 


(See page 664.) 
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Jack had said ho could see no one, but at h 
he hed beckoned! stains 

“Come along in!” he said with a smile that showed 
his gold tooth and a breezy wavo of his hand to the 
zoom behind the double-doors where the voices of 
would-be pupils were triod. 

All surprise had gone from his features and steel- 
coloured eyes. Yet this was tho fascinating, provo- 
cative little fool who had botched up his most carefully- 
laid plans and turned what he had looked upon as a 
certain success into an utter fiasco ; the girl who had 
run away with some £20,000's worth of jewellery 
innocently, and contrived to lose them somehow ! 

_Fairy passed in. She had half-hcld out a hand to 
him, but he had ignored it, treating her just as he 
would have done any other pupil or actor who wished to 
see him about an engagement. He closed the double- 
doors, and turned to Fairy.~ 

Excitement had brought a flush to her pretty, babyish 
face and driven from it its previous woc-begone look. 
Her Sy sparkled with a shy, cager nervousness, 

And Stanley Jack, looking at her, hovered between 
a desire to spank her and sks her for all the con- 
founded mischicf, muddle, and fiasco she had made, 
and to take hor in his embrace and kiss her—fondlo her 
—make love to her with all his cunning skill. 

But, needless to say, he did neither. He smiled at 
her, after a ewift, almost imperceptible passing of his 
tongue across his thin upper lip, as if she were a pretty, 
spoilt child, with whom he could not permit himself to 
be really angry, and at the same time he suffered a look 
of admiration to creep into his cycs, meaning her to 
tee it. 

“Well,” he said, in his artificiel, breezy manner, 
“you're @ fair—ter-reat !” 

And, sinking into the very big sofa in the 
eentre of the room, @ somewhat conspicuous 
piece of furniture, ho threw back his head, 
with its short-cropped, crisp, rather curly hair, 
and laughed a very tolcrable imitation of your 
stage-hero’s frank laugh. 

airy blushed more hotly than before, and 
looked the prettier in consequenco, and 
then something about the man’s laughter 
being infectious she laughed also, for the firat 
time since sho had set forth upon her migor- 
able journey from Millborough that early 
morning. 

“A fair—ter-reat!” he repeated, and 
again he laughed, aot mockingly, but 
amusedly, flinging back his bead again and 
sticking out his long, elegant legs. ‘* But,” 
he added, springing up amoment later, ‘ this 
isn’t business !’ 

He picked up a speaking-tnbe and spoke 
through to the youth with a sloping chin in 
the next room. 4 

“Vm engnecd,” he eaid in business-like 
tones. *‘ Can't sce anyone elso to-day.” 

And again Fairy felt highly boncured, and 
thrilled with a pride that was tinged with 
vanity. She seemed to have come, secn, and 
conquered. 

“Well?’’ Stanley Jack turned to Fairy. 

‘“*I—I was afraid,” sho stammered prettily, 
“that — after what’a happened — you 
wouldn’t——” 

“‘ My dear child,” interrupted Stanley Jack, 
his manner rather more like a atage-fathen 
than a stage-hero for tho moment, as he 
laid a hand, somewhat caressingly, however, on her 
shoulder, ‘I never for one moment imagined you 
had a hand, consciously, in that burglary, one of the 
most extraordinary mysteries of modcrn times. I 
was—cr—noore sorry for you than I can tell!” 

“That’s—very sweet of you!” murmured gt 
modelling her tones and her phrase on Lady Mill- 
borough’s and Eileen Marchant’s. 

“Not at all, young lady, not at all!’ amiled back 
Mr. Jack, and he pinched her shoulder slightly. 

But the look in his eyes was hardly pleasant. Thero 
was a suppressed gleam in their depths. 

“‘It was—it was a horriblo mistake,” went on Fairy 
quickly. ‘I never saw tho inside of the bag I had 
with me—and it simply disappearcd—was gone from 
the room in which I glept at Mrs. Paul’s when I woke 
up ! ” 

“ Vanishcd—extraordinary!” said Stanley Jack, 
with a ture such as @ conjuror makes when he 
commands the bulky flower-pot hidden undcr the 
table-cloth to vanish, hey—presto ! 

But to himself voicelessly he said. “Then who 
the dickens got it ? Somebody in the house? Mrs. 
Paul? Ono or other of the lodgers? But how the 
dickers wero they to know thero was anything of value 
ja the girl’s bag? Some ag sneak-thief—and 
£20,000’s worth of etuff im it. Ye gods and little 
fishes!" 

“Simply vanished 2” he asked aloud. 

“* Just vanished,” murmured Faisy. ‘‘ AudI locked 
the door of my bedroom befors I went to sleep!” 

“Extra-ord-inary !”” muzed Stanley Jack, with 
stage breaks in the word. ‘‘ What about the sext 
soom ?’ 


“ T—I looked into it. It was bedroom, and hada’t 
been slept in——” 


Can you tell me ‘' What 
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7 Stanloy Jack. 

It was closed—at least, I think so. I wag nearly 
mad with terror——” 

“* Poor child, poor little kiddie ! ” 

“Td just heard a newsboy shouting out and had ecen 
his placard from the window——” 


Yes, ! But why plough the aands of tho past, 
poor child. It ia behind you—look forward to the new 
day dawning for you. ‘The darkest cloud, be sure, 


has a silver lining / ” 

_ Mr. Jack was indulging in a compound of sundry 
lincs and tags culled from various mclodramas. How 
beautiful he looked as he spoke, thought airy. What 
& true, manly ring there was in his clear voice ! 

.* And the meaning of your visit now,” he went on, 
“is that you still want to join the Academy and go on 
the stare?” 

“ Yes!" Her voice quivered ce wrly. 

For the time being, Beth, home, Bob Evans, and 
Sir Haroid Hilmon were forgotten. 

“What about your people?” 
put in a businesslike tone. 

“Never mind them. I can’t stay in Millborough ! ” 
she gabbled quickly. ‘‘ Not after what has happened. 
I—-1 want to got away from it all quickly. They’vo 
not been unkind to me. but I can’t explain. I'vo 
Leen through—and am going through, great misery —I 
want to get away—to wo1k—to try to forget !”” 

Memories had rushed suddenly, and Fairy, no longer 
trying to make an impression on the man whose mask 
concealed a mixture of a clever, brainy criminal and a 
satyr, was truly pathctic. But Stanley Jack, watching 
her from under his lowered eyclids, only saw the dainty, 
‘ girlish, fascinating piece of human goods that had 

(! 
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“What about the window?" asked 
| The question was 
| 


as she darced, 


attracted him when he first sct eyes on her at Mill- 
borough. To make her his toy would be a sweet kind 
of revenge for all the confounded muddle and trouble 
and danger she had created. And sho had atepped 
voluntarily into the spider's web. 

“Like to get away into tho provinces at once—if I 
had a vacancy ?” he asked. 

“Yes—undes another name. Not Viola Romayne. 
I would work ever eo hard, and you tcld me at Mill- 
borough I had talent, and you were going to take me, 
would have taken me—-if—if——” 

She nearly broke down. 

“Well, when could you join—at once?” 

“ Yes—at least ——” 

Fairy had tw pounds Icnt hes by Peth in her purse, 
and had brought mothing with her but the clothes 
she was Wearing. 

“V've brousut nothing with me.” 

“Vou could go home, got your thiags- —’ 

“No. Ican't explain. I can’t go home. 
try to prevent me going on the stage.” 

“ That's awkward,” said Stanley Jack, thongh(fully. 
“Tf yon could have got off this evening I could have 
fixcd you up with a few lines and au understudy in one 
cf my fit-up companies. One of my girla has given in 
ber notice.” 

““Oh—csan’t it be managed somehow!” pleaded 
Fairy, desperately wondering how fas two pounds 
would go fn the matter cf providing a wardrobe. 

“Question of ready cash, eh?” smiled Stanley 
Jack. 

“oe Yes—]J——” 

“Well, if you ean get a kit together at once, I'll 
advance you five pounds, and pav your fare to 
Llewllangoth—ia Waloa where the couipany’s piaving, 
this wevk, aad wire my manager. 


’ 


Thoy'’d 


‘The company’s 


noise annoys an oyster most?’ 


Stanley Jack's eyes never left the pretty, tragic figure of Fuiry 
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working the ‘smalls’ in 
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** Oh, would you!” quivered Fairy. 

“ Yes—yes 1% miled Stanley dak with a gleam 
of gold and a flickering up of the suppressed light in 
his eyes, for Fairy in her ag excitemont had taken 
one of his hands—her old, fatal, almost unconscious 
habit of playing with fire reasserting itself. ‘‘ Yos— 
why not? And in tho course of a week or go, I shall 
run down and see how you're getting on. And—it 
will depend, of course—my various companies afford 
a clever little actress plenty of opportunities. By the 
way, I saw you dance at Tillborough, didn't I--just 
do a few steps for me now, if you don’t mind!” 

He crossed to the Piano, seated himself, struck a few 
chords, and turned his face towards her. 

Bob Evans, home, and Beth were forgotten again, 
as Stanley Jack, with cxcellent touch, played a seduc- 


Wales and then going on to 


| tivo waltz refrain. 


“Come now, pick up your skirts—that’s right— 

want to sco what you're doing with your feet! ‘lime, 
time now. Ra-ti-ta-ti-ta-ti-ta-Ta—Ta—Ta—Ta !” 
. Sometimes singing the waltz refrain, sometimes 
instructing, sometimes nodding time with his head, 
Stanley Jack continucd to play, but his eyes never left 
the prety: tragic figure of the girl as sho danced as 
sho taught horself to dance Doin watching others 
at theatre and music-hall. 

“‘ Good—good—good !” he whispered, but just loud 
enough for her to hear his -aside. ‘* Now—gu 
on! Don’t stop—but imagine the man you adoro has 


his arms round you and is waltzing wit ycu-—fancy 
you're looking up into his burning eyes—-and every 
thing has faded away but he, you, and tho music ! 


i 


She throw her head back a }ittlo, and 
went on waltzing. 


“ Charming—charming!” cricd Stanley 
Jack, and rose from tho piano. ‘(Go on 
Xa-ti-ta-ti- 


ta-ti-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta !” 

Humming the refrain, he went to her, 
circled his arms round her waist, and joined 
the dance. 

How divincly ho danced, tvo ! 

Poor, tragic little butterfly ! 

“Put your hands on my shoulders—good, 
that’s it! Ra-ti-ta! Lean back a little 
more—I’ve got you—fancy I'm the man you 
love and am Lurning with love for you— 
don’t be afraid to look into my cyes—to be 
convincing ie must be real—ra-ti-ta-ti-ta !°’ 

The double-doors were thick. ‘Tho men, 
women, and girlsfin the outer offico had 
been dismisscd for the day, and were gone, 
and tho worn-looking actor in a shabby 
overcoat; and with down-at-heel boots was 
reviling bitterly the obviously inexperienced 
“flapper”? who had been weleo:ied into 
Stanley Jack’s sanctum, whilo Le bad been 
sent about his business, which business 
would be to go in quest of some brother 
actor in tho forlorn hope of negotiating a 
loan. 

The youth with sloping chin still sat at 
his staal, making belicve to be duing impor- 
tant work. Once he winked to himself. 

The govornor was trying a voice. 

“*Now the danco is nearing its ert,’ sang 
Btanloy Jack to the refrain,“ Ra-ti-ia-ti-ta! 
We're lovers, don't you |now—ra-ti-ta-ti-ta ! 
By the way 7 : ; 

He was singing all this and dancing with Fairy at 
the same time. 

“We haven't fixed your ralary—but I'll give you 
two-ten a week to begin with—don't tell the othes 

irls—one-one is the general figure for a bezinner— 
if they get that! But you’rc—ra-ti-ta ! ra-ti-ta!” 

Fairy was in a kind of ecstacy. She was a natural 
dancer, and loved it, end while they kad danced, the 
man dancing most exquisitely, he had fed ber hopes 
aod ambitions, and tickled her vanity into the bargain. 
He had almost mesmerised her. 

“ You like it 2?’ he whispered, his lips touching hee 
shell-like ear. 

“Oh, I just love it!” she sighed. 

Her eyes wero half-closed. Tho arms round hor 
tightened. A gold tooth gleamed as thcy continned 
circling. 

“ Confound !” : 

Stanloy Jack did not utter the expletive. T's Hp 
shaped it. Tho whistle in one of the several speabing- 
tubes in the room had piped out sliilly. It snapped 
the spell over Fairy ; brought her down from a false 
heaven—how false sho did not realisc—to earth, 
asafer place, again. She broke away frora her partner, 
expecting someone to comic into the room suddeni. 

Rtaalse Jack went to tho tube. There was a slight 
A rcd flush still burned 


| —don't stop—fancy the music. 
' 


rasp in his voico as he spoke. 
on bis cheek-boncs. : 

-“* When did you get back?” Fairy beard him say 
isto the tubc. 

Tho reply did not reach her. 

“Well, wait a minute. I’m engaced for a fow 
minutes privately.” 


He put down the tube and turned to Puiry. His 
manner was changed, aod a little burried, 
Yow need not teil me- it 
Pa oe ¥. - 


” 
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“Look here,” he suited action to his words, “I'll 
advance you five pounds on account of salary. Get a 
kit ther at once—you haven’t much time— 
but you won't want mych, and be at Euston at 6.30. 
ru be there with your ticket, and will give you final 
instructions. I'll wire my manager. What name 
will you take?” - 

- Vere!" said Fairy, with s promptitude 
on wvealed that she had given the matter provious 

ought. 

“Very well—Elsa Vore, I’m rather pushed for 
time now. Don’t go and buy an expensive trunk. 
Go to Wicker and Se, in Bedford Street, and get a 
theatrical basket. There are plenty of second-hand 
shops round there and in og where you can 

ry up excellent things. Here—wait a minute. 

‘ll give you a letter to Madame Corneville. You can 

kk there, as well as buy things there, and if she 
Ew you come from mo she won’t rush you.” . 

Stanley Jack dashed off a note, his manner still 
rather hurricd. Fairy tried to express her gatlinde. 
The man’s businesslike rapidity and the number of his 
instructions had bewildered her. 

Then he shook her hand. 

“Look out for me in the station-hall at Euston— 
6.30.- No, not that way out. This way.” 

There were two entrances to the room. Stanley 
Jack conducted Fairy away from the doors giving 
entrance into the outer office, opened another set o! 
double-doors, and instructed Fairy how to find her way 
to the street. 

After that he touched a contrivance that unbolted 
the doors giving access to the outer office—Fairy had 
beon in blissful ignorance of the fact that they had 
been bolted—and opened them. 

The woman who rose from a chair, and came towards 
him with a sweeping sound of silk was Miss Delorme. 

“ Trying another voice, Stan. ?’’ she said with a sneer 
on her scarlet-painted gash of a mouth, when they 
were alone and the doors closed. 

All the breeziness and vencer that had put F 
little Fairy’s heart in a flutter fell from Stanley Jack 
like a mask. He no longer troubled to make himself 
agreeable to the woman for whom his guilty love 
had long ago died, and whose “‘ nerves”’ and moods 
were rapidly converting her into a danger and an 
encumbrance. 

“Chuck it!’’ he snarled. ‘‘ You’ve been doping 
yourself again by the look of you. You're playing the 
dickens not only with your nerves but your looks ! ” 

Beatrix Delormo looked haggard beneath her paint 
and powder, and the pupils of hes tawny-coloured 
eyes were abmormally dilated, but she was still beauti- 
ful in a lurid, theatrical kind of way, and her supple, 
tigresslike figure was superb. 

Sho winced under the lash of the man’s stinging 
tongue, the reference to her appearance cutting 
the more decply. No woman likes to be told that she 
is losing her looks. . 

It may have been that Stanley Jack had drawn an 
invidious comparison between her and the girl just 
en who still wore the fresh natural bloom of youth. 

e was furious with his confederate, Her interruption 
had broken the spell he had cast oves Fairy, and spoilt 
the dance, just when everything was going on swim- 


“You went to pieccs,” he went on, his voice low 
despite the security of double doors, ‘* over the jewel- 
fiasco, and you've not pulled yourself togethers since. 
You give a fellow the blues—the hump!” 

“Tt was not the fiasco!’ she whispered back. 
“Tt was what I saw—the mark of his hand—on the 
window at Mrs. Paul’s——” 


“Rate!” hissed Stanley Jack. “And you'll 
be wooing them presently. Ye gods and little fishes, 
if you don’t watch it, you'll finish up your days in 
Colney Hatch, or some similar establishment.” 


The woman’s carmined mouth quivered and sa, . 
“The wish, Stan., is father to the thought!” she 
said, a mixture of snee. and sob in her tones. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you own up frankly ? You want me out of the 


way—— 

a7 want iene ae # ~ ees are but a 
suppressed light e und of his eyes gave 
denial to his werds. “I want you to belinve ike a 
rational being, pull et togother, drop drugs, 
and give up these confounded vapourings of yours on 
he subject gg Te ge oh It’s rot. I tell 
you now—as I’ve told you before—ghosts don’t 
tise from the grave, or, even if they do, they do not 
leave matcrial finger-prints on dirty windows. That's 
a an rere ye ice 

lit a cigarette, poy shoulders theatrically, 

and, picking up his soft Homburg hat, jerked it on i 
his head at a jaunty angle, and for a moment studied 
his pypeecsace in @ mirror, seeming mightily pleased 
with 1 

“Who was in here just now?” asked the woman, 
for, strangely enough, her old feelings for her one-time 
lover had bcen stimulated into life again by the jealousy 
Fairy had aroused, though she had no clue at this 
actual moment to the identity of Stanley Jack's 
visitor. 

“ A girl!” he answered carelossly. 

“TI could have told you that,” snecred. 

.“ Well—Elsa Vere—that’s the name she gave,” 


—that “A noisy noise annoys an oyster most.’’ This is old. I want new replies. 
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he answered, controlling exasperation undes natural 
tones. ‘ A smart, clever little thing, and I’ve shopped 
her with the fit-u company. She joins at once, and 
wil fake the gel Dara’ lace. By the way, after 
the Millborough wee! play there—I’m going 
out of the part of Breezy Ned, shall put Longton 
into it. I don’t want to be tied dowa——” 

“Rather o sudden decision, isn’t it?” drawled 
Beatrix Delorme. 

““ Who runs the show, you or I?” was the retort. 
‘* Great Scott, you're not fit to be left in of this 
place—you're no longer certain. When youre filled 
up with morphia you forget all about appointments, 
and I want to keep my eye on the othes companies. 
If we'd pulled off that coup, we should have been 
rolling in money. As it is, we're down on our uppers.”” 

ee Who spoils it all? Yous pretty servant-girl 


t— 

Pe Chuck it!” 

Stanloy Jack went close up to her, his expression 
wicked, his thin upper lip crinkled, and revealing the 
gold, burnished touth. 

“The thing’s done; but you, confound it all, 
may , Whine ike some blooming she-cat over spilt 
milk.” 

Since her outbreak on the day when the jewels and 
Fairy disappeared from Mrs. Paul’s, when she had 
reminded him of the past, Beatrix Delorme had fallen 
back upon a sullen, nervy mood, and had been indulgi 
more freely in her favourite vice, and the fact foun 
expression in her appearance. There was a tquch of 
slovenliness about it. The sheen had left her hair. 
She had applied the paint to her face with careless, 
heavy haste instead of with her former artistic touch. 

“Why are you paving at all at Millborough ?” 
she went on. ‘ Why don’t you let Lo n play in 
id place there ? ause you're thinking of that 
ittle ex-mill-girl-servant. You've got hes on the 
brain. It’s madness, so soon after——” 

“ If there’s one thing gets on my nerves more than 
another,” interrupted Stanley eck, “it is a nagging 
woman. Where's your sense of humour - to, your 
wits ? Don't you realise that my visit to Millborough 
has nothing whatever to do with the girl, and that it 
is calculated to disarm any suspicion that there may 
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be up against me? Though there isn’t any, and if 
there was, who could prove ep ree ? The stuff 
can’t be traced to me—because I never handled it, 
worse luck. My one worry—apart from you—is 
Babbage. The only game for him to play—for his 
own sake—is to stick where ho is ; but he’s beginning 
to get the jumps, and Pickles is getting on his nerves. 
Very much get ec his nerves. I’ve told him not to 
play the ass, but he’s inclined to get out of hand—— 

“He prophesied that some sort of accident would 
happen to Pickles before very seng—408 Bab 

uated in the Yankee school—where human life 
is thought less of—than on this side of the water!” 

The woman, whose nerves a d was sapping, and 
whose conscience it was morbidly stimulating, 
shuddered. 

“‘There—there’s blood already over this business ! 
That poor fellow, Stevens——” 

Stanley Jack gripped her wrist. He was sure of 
the privacy of the room with two scts of double-doors, 
but she had pitched her voico high, and it affected his 
nerves, though there was a considerable amount of 
steel in their composition. 

“Can’t you keep yourself in hand! That was 
nothing to do with you or me. They bungled——” 

wae you—you ! It was you struck Reube, that 
night——” 

% Will you chuck it ?” 

Stanley Jack’s faco was livid. He had no use for a 
womaa of this sort who harped on the past and prophe- 
sied disaster for the future. 

“That night,” she went on, her haunted eyes 
seeming to be seeing what she described, ‘‘ when he 
rose up without sound or cry—and when he reached 
out his hands to—to kill me—strangle me—for my 
infidelity—I saw the ghastl gap 

Stanley Jack clapped his and over the woman’s 
mouth, and shook her. ; 

oom blithcring lunatic |” he hissed into her face. 
oe ‘ou——’ 

A whistle pi in a aking-tube. It steadied 
both of them. Th man pe tha woman her freedom, 
and almost automatically became the jaunty, breezy, 
actor-manager and dramatic agent. But Ke mar 
of his fingers were impressed on the woman’s face, 
and took a few seconds to fade. 

“* What is it 2?” asked Stanley Jack into the tube, 

“The post, sir!” replicd the chinless youth in the 
next room. 

Jack strode jauntily to the doors, but paused before 
opening them, 
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“T’ve an apppointment,” he said. “I shan’t be 
back again, this afternoon, as there’s nothing doinz.” 
Beatrix Delorme watched him frém the roc:n, 
There was a time when he would have ievet pons from 
ing her, 


pe “It's 
the first I’ve heard of hes! He shall not treat mo 
like dirt. I gave him all a woman can give a man— 
why ? Godknows! Reube ’—she shuddered—‘ was 
worth a dozen such as he! But he shall not treat 110 
like dirt. Who is this Elsa Vere?” 

The name of the chinless youth, who signed himscit 
“ secretary ” to the letters he t at Stanley Jack's 
dictation, was Baxford. As Stanley Jack cans 
through he handed him thg letters just arrived, and 
Jack glanced through them casually as he quittcd th» 
b . All but one he slipped into a pocket without 
opening. The one he opened bore the postmari, 
on ppeney, ol 

A second letter was inclaged, the’ envelope addres: 
to “* Chief tor Pickles, The Golden Cross Ho‘-i, 
at cs.” A half sheet of notepayre 
was folded over it, written on it laconically : “ Kindly 
post anywhere in N.W. district.” 

There was nothing whatever in the shape of namc os 
initials. 

Stanley Jack hesitated. 

“8 I ov shan’t I?” he said to himself, and 
seemed to be working out some calculation. ‘ Kithis 
way, the risk’s nil where I am concerned. And ii is 
appeared purely accidental—shall I, or shan’t 1%” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX. 
Love Decides. 


Ir was nearly ten o'clock in the evening, and Lord 
Millborough sat alone in the great library, dicp 
back in an easy-chair, staring into the fire, so motivn- 
less he might have been cut out of stone. He hail 
submitted to be blackmailed by a scoundrel he despise.! 
as well as detested. A document in which ho had 
confessed himself had disappeared, and heaven only 
knew into whose hands it had fallen op what tho 
ultimate consequences might be, but if the worst came 
to the worst there was always one door left opcn 
to him. 

For this reason let him see that his house was sct in 
order and ail arrangements made. Yet sombre and 
tragic as were the man’s haunted thoughts, they were 
brightened by a gleam of light. A fine, strong, clean 
man loved his and Mary Ryder’s Beth. 

That was good; that was something for which to 
thank God. And a groat yearning came over tlie 
lonely, tragic man to get away to London, to @ mean 
street where Mrs. Paul let ings, and to share this 
good great news with her; tell hes how it was in his 
power to smooth their path. 

Lord Millborough’s lips moved, and the motionless 
figure stirred a little at last—became human. 

‘I must see you, Mary. You will rejoice with me-— 
it will be a sacred moment for both of us—you and J.” 

He turned his head with a little start, his thoughts 
broken by the entrance of Marcus Drake. 

Drake did not see the figure in the depths of the casy 
chair. There was a curious suggestion of abscnt- 
mindedness about his movements. 

“ Drake, my lad!” 

He started. A father might have spoken to a son. 

“* Drake, my lad, what’s the matter ?” 

Lord Millborough was up, and reached his young 
iy = long strides. - ‘ 
“ Somethi ne wron; mething aniss wii 

Beth—Beth ‘Willow ®” = : 

The happenings described in the previous chapters 
were still in futurity. Drake had returned from his 
visit to Beth in Shorthouse Row. 

The lump in his throat rose and fell. For a second 
or so he wrestled silently with his emotions, and it is 
always a terrible sight to see a strong man wrestle wiih 
his emotions, even though he may master them even a3 
Drake did. 

“It’s all over, sir!’ he said at last, but lines dicp 
as apn old man’s came into existence on his forchcac. 

_ * All over, Drake ? What do you mean?” 

“It’s not tobe. Why, sir? I can’t tell you. Do 
you think me weak, a fool, to obey a woman? But 
that depends on the woman!” 

Drake spoke a little incohercntly. 

“* If depends on the woman! ” ie repeated buskily. 
“Nothing I could say would alter her determination. 
She’s sacrificing her happiness and mino—for tho sah 
of others! At least, she will net admit that. And 
she in her nobleness is right—she cannot be happy at 
the expense of the happiness of others. I kicked 
against the idea, sir. But she brought it home to 
me. I could have been, can be, selfishly ha PPy: 
I'm made of baser stuff. She could not—cannot !’ 

Lord Millborough turned away slowly, unsteadily, 
and crosséd to the fireplace, and with his back turned 
suddenly hid his face in his hands. 

For whose sakes was Beth Willow sacrificing 
herself ? 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 
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AFTER 
leavin 
Montpelier 


thence to Salt Lake City, picking up a little money 
and a lot of beer on the way by pla ing mournful 
tunes on a “home” made tin whistle at the doors 
of the public houses, 

Salt Lake City is the home of the Mormons— 
people who give a tenth of all they earn to their 
church. Naturally I hastened to find work amongst 
such generous people, and soon found myself 
with the task of splitting two or three tons of 
firewood. 

My employer, an elderly gentleman, appeared to 
take a great interest in me, and after a day had 
elapsed, began to persuade me to become a Mormon 
and settle in Salt Lake City. 

I said I would do so willingly, provided he would 
arrange that I should be regarded as the church 
and also reccive a tenth of his income. 

This so shocked this good Mormon that he there 
and then dismissed mo, throwing the money I had 
earnt at my feet. I smiled pleasantly, picked up 
the coins, bowed and then leaving the premises, 
set out to walk to Green River, Wyoming, by easy 
stages, once _ relying on a tin whistle to carn 
me my bread, beer, and tobacco. 

Couldn’t Seg, Steal, or Earn. 

It was an early morning when I reached Green 
River. Daylight was dawning, and all the town 
was asleep. I sat down on a doorstep to follow 
the town’s example. I had no sooncr done s0, 
however, before an Indian-Mexican policeman 
pounced upon me, dragged me to my feet and 
marched me out of the town before the muzzle of 
@ revolver. 

I now trudged to Rock Springs, where, to my 
surprise, I found it impossible to beg, steal, or earn, 
although on the road and in the neighbourhood 
people had proved most generous, giving ino food, 
a little money and several light jobs. 

Disgusted and disappointed, I boarded a coal 
truck on the railway and travelled to Rawlins. 
But matters were even worse here. Poverty and 
unemployment met one everywhere, and policemen 
hunted one from pillar to post. 

It was necessary for me to leave the town at once 


ff I wished to avoid being arrested, and probably 
imprisoned, but although I tried very hard to stow 


myself away on a train, for three nights every 
attempt failed. 

Nor was this anything to wonder at, for all the 
trains that came into the station were most carefully 
eearched and watched. 

At last a sovere hail storm coming to my rescue, 
T got safely away on the roof of an express passenger 
train. 

Asked to Steal Tons of Coal. 


But luck was still sgainst me. Fifty miles from 
Rawlins the train was pulled up for a few moments, 
and in these few seconds 1 was discovered 
and had to leave my perch with more haste than I 
enjoyed. 

Laramie was now my destination and I had to 
tramp the rest of the distance. When about twenty 
miles from the place a farmer, through whose land 
the railway cut for a good five mils, said he 
would pay me well if, on rcaching Laramie, 
I weal board a coal train running in his 
dircction, and throw off a ton or two of coal as the 
train was passing his land, and I fovlishly agreed to 
do so. 

I built up two walls of coal on either side of a 
well-loaded truck, and 23 soon as the train reached 
the point where I was to begin to throw it eff, I 
lay down on my back and kicked and shoved with 
my feet as though ay very life depended on my 
carrying out the job quickly and thoroughly. 
Then, the walls of coal overboard, I managed to 
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ke the end of last week's instalment we left him just having recovered 
from an attack of mountain fever and in the town of 

¢ Washington. 


ontpelier, 
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open one of the two doors, and pushed so much more 
coal on to the line that I half empticd the truck. 

After this I sat down to wait until the train should 
slow up sufficiently to allow me to jump off with 
safety, which it did fifteen miles further on, 

It took mo a whole day to tramp back to the 
farm. The farmer had sccurcd all the coal— 
between four and six tons—and pointed it out to 
me packed away in a barn. 

I grinned proudly, and held out my hand for the 
shekels. 

The man also grinned--a nasty, cunning prin— 
and at the same time gave me a dollar, and told me 
if I did not look sharp off his premixes he would set 
his dogs on me, 

I obeycd meekly and quickly, for it would have 
been foolish to have done otherwise, but on reaching 
Laramie again I told the police J had discovered a 
notgrious coal stealer, that he had just stolen a 
large quantity of coal with the assistance of one of 
his workmen, and that they would find it in such 
and such of his barns, receiving a couple of dollars 
for the information, 


My Exit and Home-Coming. 

I also told the story to the editor of the local 
newspaper, and pocketed another couple of dollars, 

What subsequently happened I do not know, 
nordoI care. I now decided to go to New York— 
1,200 miles away—and settle down for a time. 

This naturally was a tremendous undertaking, 
but successfully accomplished without any adven- 
ture worth’ recording, in a couple of weeks. 

Every night during those two wecks I stowed 
myscif away on a train, whilst through the day 1 
begged and worked. 

When I arrived in New York I hired a small 
studio, as suitcs of rooms are called there, and set 
up as & manufacturer and purveyor of a maszage 
cream. For an hour or so every evening I mixed 
the cream and packed it in dainty little boxes, and 
then on the morrow, dressed in an appropriato 
costume, I stood behind a little stall at the entranco 
to a grand hotel and altevnately smiled and bowe 
to the aristocracy and gloated over the silver coins 
that flowed into my till. 

When tho night came I got into dress clothes 
and patronised the fashionable places as a wealtiy 
English gentleman. 

Thus I lived till within ten days of Christmas, 
when, tired of the life, I returned to Eng!ind ono 
cattle boat to help a friend “trun” o small fishing 
busixess. 


Tae Enp, 


“Tr is curious, doctor, that every time | smoke 
after dinner I have something dazzling in my eyes. 
What can you do for that?” 

“Kh,” said the doctor, with a smilc; ‘don’t 
smoke!” 

The patient was nonplussed, He hadn't thought 
of that. 
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Preparations have 
ecleatilic reason 
* for their superior- 
ity. Theyare not strong act 
apnea oe that ‘‘ rot the teeth," 
ut when brushed on cleanse and 
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destroys microbes P 
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‘Influenza 


by equipping w system with the 
wer to repel Infusion germs. The 
est way to fortify the body and 
protect yourself against Influenza is 


by taking 
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Of estatished reputation in resioring Grey or Faded Hair. 
Acts with rapidity and certainty. Youdonot have to wait 
weeks foraresult, Not injurious to the bair, but actsas 
a Tonic, and iniproves growth and lustre. !n all shades. 
Please say Colour. 2/- per bottle, post free (souure from 
observation). TBIAL BOTTLE, THREE STAMI >. 
L. CH4PINS, Colebrook Works, 7E Islington, London, N. 


STULY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and, when writing to adver- 
tisers, please mention * P. W.’’ 


D 
Feathered Pets 


Canaries, Parrots, I.arks, Linnets, ? 
Finches, or any other kind 


If eo, would youliketoknowexactlythe 
food and treatmentthey requiretokeep 
them in perfect health? Yes! Then 


WRITE TO SPRATT'S 
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for one of their splendid 
ttle handbooks which 
have been prepared es- 
pecially for your guidance. 
hey ere quite ‘yee and 
will be sent, together with 
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for your pete, on receipt 
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what birds you keep. 
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end ece you get them. 
Spratt’s Patent Ltd, 14/2 Fenchurch St., Leaon. ce. 


(See page 664.) 
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Exposes the Crue! Fines imposed cn. 
Waitresses. 


A new girl sometimes gets six shillings 


a week— 


—And with this she has to Dress 
Niesly, Pay Fines, and be Cheerful. 
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anything is the matter with 
them, and we like to look into 
the bedroom and give a cheering 
wor, you know. 

“All right,” said the old 
woman a little wearily “I 
don’t see what good it will 


do. But you can come in.” 
And she the way to the 
bedroom. 

All that the visitor wanted 
was to satisfy herself that the 
girl was actually ill, and not 
malingering. his particular 


Nrxety-Four hours per week for seven shillings! | firm apparently refuse to believo that there is tho 


This is the number of hours per week worked by 
many tca-shop girls, and this is the wage paid to 
them. : 

One sces at a glance where the huge dividends 
come from. The girl who waits upon you, who is 
expected to be neatly dressed, to be cheerful, to 
wear an everlasting smile, to mutter meekly, “I 
am sorry, sir,” to the irate old gentleman 
who roars at her because she cannot serve half-a- 
dozen people at once, and keeps him waiting in 
consequence 

She is a white slave working for next door to 
nothing in order that the owners of the businesses 
may grow fat and prosperous, 

nd then she is fined ! 

One firm deducts two-and-twopence per week out 
of a wage of eight shillings, the deduction being 
made up as follows: e 

Food, Is, 6d. 
Laundry, 6d. 
Breakages, 2d. 

This must be paid not only by the i who 
handle the crockery and who in a rush of business 
may possibly let fall a plate, but by girls who never 
touch the crockery at all 

If the girl happens to be late she is fined three- 
re for ten minutes, sixpence for half an hour. 

f her wages were calculated on this basis she 
would not grumble, she would be doing very well. 
But if you work out the price paid for her. labour 
you will find that in many places it is anything 
from a penny to twopence an hour. 


Made to Buy a Black Dress. 

I have been supplied with particulars of the state 
of things which obtains at present in eome of the 
best-known London tea-sho 

The girl who gave me the information stated that 
when she applied for a post she was instructed to 
buy for herself a black dress to wear in the shop. 
This cost her twenty-eight shillings. 

She explained to the officials that she had two 
black dresses in excellent condition, which she had 
worn at another shop under another management, 
but she was not allowed to wear these. The order 
was, ‘“‘ Get a new one.’* 

The wage given her was six shillings a week, but 
it was pointed out that in reality the wage was 
seven-and-six, because one-and-sixpence was put 
down for food. On her second day in the shop she 
broke a plate, for which fourpence was stopped at 
the week-end. 

Lator on she happened, in her hu 
customer a dirty knife and fork. The customer 
complained, and a “report” was made of the 
incident. Another fine of threepence for her. 

en there was the cost of her laundry work— 
cuffs, collars, aprons, and a cap. She had very 
little to take home at the week-end, and she was not 
over-cheerful about it. She had been told that in 
aadition to her wages she would be given so much 
in the pound bonus, but hard as she worked this 
bonus amounted to very little, 


Tee ill to go to Work. 

One day the girl fell ill. She struggled through 
as best she could till the senitg, bat next day 
she was quite unable to leave her bed, and a 
friend called at the shop to explain why she was 
absent. 

A few hours later a young woman called at the 
waitress's home. 

“IT am from the Tea Shop,” she said. 
“Is Miss B—— (mentioning the waitress) at 
home ?”’ 

“She’s in bed,” said her mothor, in a surprised 
tone, “ she sent word this morning that she was ill.”” 

“ May I see her?” 

Tho girl’s mother objected vecause her daughter 
was fast aslecp. She did not wish her to be 
disturbed. 

“But I should like to see her,” the visitor per- 
sisted. ‘‘I am appointed to call on our girls i ses 


, to give a 


Ladies have a reputation for being vain Perhaps it is undeserved. 


least Lit of honour in a girl’s nature, so they 
keep women to spy round bedrooms when their 
tired-out waitresses become ill under the strain of 
their work. 

Tho ‘girl naturally expected—seeing that her 
wage was a fixed one—that she would be paid her 
wages for the three days she was away from the 
shop. But at the week-end, instead of the usual 
six shillings, the cashier handed her half that sum. 
Needle3s to add, the other waitresses who had done 
the girl's work in her absence were not given the 
three shillings which had been stopped. 

Barmaids are Cruelly Treated, 

But bad as the conditions of @ waitress’ life are it 
would appear that the barmaid is in a worse plight 
still. She is fined—in some places—to a terrible 
extent, sometimes on a scale equal to a very large 
percentage of her meagre wages, the fines and 
deductions including the following : 

Breaking a glass, fine 6d. 

Arriving late in the bar, fine 1d. a minute, 

Washing—deduction Is. 6d. a week. 

Keeping a customer waiting no matter how busy 
she be, fine ls. 

Spilling liquor or beer, fined whatever the owner 
or manager cares to put down as the penalty. 

When one remembers that barmaias and tea-shop 
girls in this country number probably hundrods of 
OOO RRR Oe enn 


INCREAS 


THIS WEEK £91 6/- PAID. 


Txis week wo have pleasure in announcing a big increase 
in the prize-money awarded to winning competitors. 

The amount available is no less than £91 6s., which 
brings the total paid to winners in these contests up to 
£973. Below you will find details of another of these 
popular contests, and the Sparklcts | ge evolve, say, at 
Curistmas parties, may not only provide you with amuse- 
ment but may win a big cash: prize for you as well. 

You will tind Sparklets both simple and easy to make. 
What you have to do is to make a sentence or phrase 
containing the letters of a given word. ‘This wi it is 
“Pa,” which you will find on the entry form opposite, 
while the pictures in the hvading above will no doubt help 
you with ideas. 

An =e sentence, which must not be used, and 
which will show you how to make Sparklets, might read: 

ImPersonates ‘‘ SAnta.” 

You will see at a glance that each word of your phrase 
must contain one of the letters of ‘‘ Pa,”’ but these letters 
need not be the initials of the words ot your phrase, a fact 
which simplifies your task considerably. At the same time 
the words of your phrase should contain the letters of 
‘¢ Pa’? in their proper order. 

You may send two Sparkiets 
on one entry form for 6d. 

Half of the prize-moncy available will be awarded to the 
competitor whose ‘‘ Sparklet’’ is considered the best b 
the adjudicators, and the remainder will be distributed 
amongst those whose attempts come next in merit, 
eames be forrastod oe tas semied sate 3 
nalitied, Two attemp‘s may Cary ae 


bat any number of entry fo:ms sent in 
cach entry forse is scoompanied pripifteten order for éd, siad 


the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Sti 0. 
Sparticte No. 31” in the top left-hand 


corner, 
4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, Mth. 
5. Everyone who enters must send a pestal order for 6d. with the 
entry form. The P.O. must be made Payable to 6. Arthur P. 
and must be crossed “ & Oo.” in the manner 


vided on 
P.O. of higher valne ie 


to cover more than one 
the numberof 


P.O. must be written 


Spar! considered to be 
the beat by the adjudicators, by whom originality 
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thousands, it ia easy to see what a large sum is 
stolen weekly in the shape of fines and deductions. 
It is very difficult indeed to get particulars of ths 
fines imposed in our tea-shops, but there is no doubt 
that the list is a long one. The waitresses havs 
beea ground down for 80 long that they are afraid 
to give information which may help to improve 
their condition, and so one has to pick up points as 
best one can. 


Fined if Customers Ring the Bell. 

Few people know, for example, that in rome tea- 
me the waitress is fined if a customer rings t!.9 
table bell. You may have noticed, after the rit, 
that the girl comes up wearing a terrified sw): 
She assures you that she will attend to vou as soon 
as possible, ‘‘ But, please,” she adds, “don’t tiny 
the bell.” 

I have discovered that for every timo a 
customer rings a bell the waitress at the particular 
table is fined 3d. for “‘ Not being on the spot.” 

Why are the bells placed on the tables?) A mora 
despicable way of thieving it would be difficil: to 
conceive. 

Let every waitress who is fined sign our petition. 
I have printed a copy of it on tho Isst pi. 
of this paper, together with full direettins, 
SIGN IT. ft is the only way to blot out this 
curse. How a waitress can live on tho litric 
money which the management insult by ca!'iig 
“wages,” is a mystery which the average, 
minded human being cannot hope to solve. 


hile 


(Articles on this subject which have already arpeard 
are: *' A Review of the System,” ‘‘ Fining in Lanca- 
shire Mills,’’ ‘‘ Suicide, the Workers’ only Remedy,’ 
**The Pitiful Plight of Girl Pen-makers’’ (t=vo 
articles), “‘Fines in the Clothing Trade’’ (iw 
articles), “The Shameful Alternative,’’ ‘' Fining 
Weavers Waste,” ** Fines in. Drapirs’ 
Shops,”’ and ‘* Why Our Watters are Foreigner:.’ 
Back numbers may be obtainea through newsagents 
or from the Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, Loncon, 
W.C.) 
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FOR SPARKLETS. : 


NEW CONTEST BELOW. 


of idea will be taken into consideration. If there are more seniicrs 


than one of a Sparklet 13, tue 
half will be divided amongst ali such senders. 

7. The remaining half will be awarded im gifta by the acjuii- 
cators amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to tho loss 
or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

9. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with t'.@ 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored, 


wl? ti Lm rea lanl lemma and competitors may enter oa 


SPARKLETS No. 21. 


1 agree to abide by the decision published in “' Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions, 


Address 


Pomc eeereceereeeeesensecensseey Ce eeereereeerecccons 


RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 18. 


In this Contest the amount available for distribution 
— a big increase this week, being £91 68. 


first prize of £45 18, has been awarded te 
Mr. J, Allen, 6 Albert Hill, Bishop Auckland, who sub- 
mitted the following ‘ Sparklet’ on PIE: 
ReaPpcarance erplaIns ‘* coldnEss.”’ 
(Names of Recipients of Consolation sda will be found 
on Pi 


age ti. of cover. 


WEEX ENDING 
Dec. 28, 1911. 


—_— 


CHRISTMAS PLUMS. 
By OUR FOOTLINE. COMPETITORS. 


Tue Footlines Comnetitions in ovr Christmas 
Number afforded our readers grand fun finding 
auswers to tho questions sct. . 

Here are somo of the replics. They are sure to 
provide you with no end of Jaughter when you mect 
together on Christmas Diy: . 

WHY DID THE CHRISTMAS BOX? 

This was one of tho questions given, and the 
snswers received were very smart. 

One reader wroto that the reason was “ because 
the time for ‘ mincing’ matters was past.” 

Equally clever was the suggestion of a second 
reader that it wos “Lecause it was the custom 
“to give and take.’” 

“To ‘tap’ tho money chest"? was the reason 
advanced by a third con:petitor; while a fourth in 
reply to this exciting question, retorted that it 
mre have been to “help to knock the old year 
ou 

FOR CHRISTMAS WAITS. 

In another of our !ootlines Contests we asked 
for soothing remarks that might be made to Christ- 
mas Waits which would induce them to go away 
quietly and peaccably after playing fruitlessly 
outside one’s door for an hour. 

One reader suggested that a remark like the 
following might shift them : “* If you are on ‘ peaco’ 
work, why do you weary yourselves working by 
the hour ?”* 

Another, a newly-married reader, thought that 
the mild threat to treat the waits to refreshments 
in the form of his wife’s first Christmas cake might 
lead them to take a hurricd departure. 

A third competitor would wail to the waits 
that he had “just put his last penny in tho gas 
meters while a Scottish reader pledged himself 
to rout the minstrels with ‘‘a skirl on the bag- 


CHRISTMAS CONUNDRUMS. 

In a third Footlines Contest we asked for 
conundrums, and we got them. Here are a few 
with which you should try to puzzlo your friends 
on Christmas Day, us you sit round the fire in the 
twi-twi-light. 

“Which is larger, a Christmas pudding or a 
nutmeg ?—The latter, for although you can get 
a very largo pudding, you can always get a nutmeg 
‘ grater.’”” 

“What is the difference between oranges and 
Christmas church bells ? One is ‘ peeled’ to get 
the ‘insido’ out, and the other is ‘ pealed’ to get 
the ‘outside’ in.” 

“Why can you always count on Christmas as 
a truo friend ? Because you will always find 
‘Christmas Waits’ to wish you happiness.” 

“Why is a festoon of holly and mistletoo like a 
speech on board a ship? Becauso it is a 
‘deck-oration,’ ” 

PLUM PUDDING AND MISTLETOE. 


And now we come to the ladies’ contest, in which 
the question was asked: “ Why is plum pudding 
like a sprig of mistl-toc 2?” 

One lady cleverly pointed out in reply that the 
resemblance between the two lay ia the fact that 
“both were the centre of attraction, and that through 
them a good many lips meet.” 

Another competitor apparently took a gloomy 
view of this conundrun, for she found the similarity 
between the pudding and the mistlctoo in the 
‘stressing circumstance, tiat “ both were liable 
to cause ‘ ill-feeling.’ 

A third lady sent a reply that should appeal to 
the older readers. To her mind, tle rescinblance 
between the pudding and the mistletce was to be 
found in the fact that “wo all like to think Uhat 
Wo are young enough to apnrceiate their mission ” 5 
while a fifth reader in pointing out the likeness 
between the two, gavo as her reason for doing so 
that, “if you get a ‘spoon’ underncaih either, 
you can help yourself—‘ with a littlo sauce.’ ” 

Results of Footlines Contests will be found on 
page 3 of cover, 


—— 


** But, Charles,” said she to the handsome youns 
volunteer, ‘‘ what would you really do if there was 
a sudden cry ‘To arms! to arms!’ ?”” 

“Well,” said Charles, “it would depend. Tf the 


cry issued from your lips, I think 1 suould 
come,” 
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ature Fars 


We pay 2s. Gd. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot unlertare to return usuitatle contributions. 
wiless stanuyed, addre -cd envelope is tinc!oaed, 


HOW BISCUITS ARE STAMPED. 
Tis instrunent ilustrate] bere, known as a cutter, 
shows how Liscuits are cut cut, stamped with tho name 
of the malicrs, 
and perforated 

at one time, 
The cutter is 
held by both 
hands at A.A, 
and, as it is 
= brousht down 
on the biscuit paste the kncbs (B.B.) are pressed by the 
thumbe, thus forcing down C., whichdocs the stamping. 
In places where this work is done by machinery the 

gamo principle is carried out. 


en ehetee 


TO PREVENT CYCLING ACCIDENTS. 

Tius pictnro shows a ver ood way of preveuting 
the possibility of an accileai whilst ppeitiig with an 
overcoat on. ‘Two 
buttonholes are 
sewn to the 
lining of the 
coat, one on each 
side of the 
clit, and two 
buttons are sewn 
on at BB. 

‘the coat tails 
ary then fulded 
over so that they 
can be buttoned 
inside the coat, 
as shown jn the 
larger picture. 

In this manner 
the tails of tho 
coat aro kept from flapping about around the 
wheel. 


HOLDS THE “GAMP.” 

A rasiLiar object is a shop-window garnished with 
a display of umbrellas and sticks arranged so as to 
appeal to the passer-by. : . 

‘They aro held by means of a little conirivance 
screwed to the sides of 
the show-cuse orto the 
frame of tho window 
itself. 

Fig. 1 is tho appili- 
ance, @ sinall spincilo 
(A) fits in the socket 
(B); so that ths formee 
can be turned in any 
direction. A thimble 
(C) helds the point of 
tho umbrella or stick. 

This thimble is 
furnished with an arm, 
Which forms a hingy 
with the head of tko 


spindle, 
‘Lhe lower end of the 
thimble is provided 


with an extension, through which is passed the scrow 
1 ‘The latter presses against the spindle (A), and ns 
it is turncd inwards or outwards enables the (hiuible 


tu be adjusted at any angle desired. 


ere 


FACILITATES FITTING. 

“Trying on “a lady's dress is an operation reqnirin 
skill and patience on the part of the dressmaker and 
discomfort in addi- 
tion; ss in adjusting 
tho Jengta and sect 
of the chirt ehe bas 
to kneel on the doo 
and tuke many 
Meitsurcinents. 

‘tne latter part of 
tho tasl. is rendered 
much easier by ising 
the plat’orm ehowa 
in the picture. 

The s.and is «bout 


four fest ears, und 
is guined by two 
sicps. Tholady { 


mounts on this and 
tho process of fitting : : 
the shit and sccing tust it us cxco al the bottom is 
renderid much cusicr. 


; pee re ! E oy 327, 6 L 9? neme ool 
Can tiey tell me what is vanity? Ons definition is ‘7A snvall ‘i’ with @ bie dot.” Iowaint 
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“MARRIAGE: 


Before—and After."’ 


This Plain-spoken New Work Reveals 
Secrets that Every Adult Should Know. 


The event of the publishing season, so far as Health and 
Purity books are concerned, is the publication of ‘he 
Btandcrd work on Marriage, by Mr. A. nnison Light. Its 
appear ance at the present mon:eut is especially timely, in view 
of the startling evidence given before the Royal Commiss:ou 
en Divorce, 

Mr. Ligut has already made his fame as @ vigorous, original, 
and uufearing writer on these suljecta, but in his * Marriage: 
Before—and After’ he has surpisscd all his former efrorts 
and acbicved his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Beforo—And Aftcr,” is a splendid piece of 
work, which every wan or woman already married or couteu- 
plat:iiz marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manrer, and 
ecorning all prudish not-ons of unhealthy mock-modeaty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating menuer, giving to bis readers, 
whether male or female, invaluable information, hints, and 
secret udvice iinpossible to obtain elscw! ere. 

The necessity of such book as this has long been felt. 

Tie subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
nation:! well-being, 

The union of a man and a woman "for better or worse"’ is 


the Livst important event in the life of any individual, the © 


climax of huinan exist ence. 

Upen ite results depescs the future of the race and the 
happiness of the individuals couccrned, 

such an event demands therefore the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate extering into the 
state of matrimony. 

It also deinands that those men and wonien already married 
should take steps to ascertain the very be t course to pursue 
after marriage. They cannot find these things out for them. 
selves. They must rely upon the experience of others, expe 
rience always difficult to get on so delicite a subject as this. 

But“ Marriage: Before—And After” tells you all you want 
to know about these most important matters. 

It contrins the accumulated secrets of the best brains in the 
world on this question, secrets hitherto unobtainable exceyt iu 
very exy-ensive medical works. 

I; shows how in young men thoughtlessness and want of 
knowledge is reponsible for untold mitrimoniml misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, 
too, bas led to unspeakable sufferiug and home-wreckiug 
disasters, 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the uuthor guides hia reuders past the treacherous 
snures and pitfulls that lie about the pith of the wnwary 
wedded, and ehows how they con be avoided, and marital 
comfort and cnjoyment greatly incr: 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explaius also how the result of following certain rules 
ig eecen iu better home life, healthier offspring, aud enhanced 
appiness, 
. Whilst in another part of this book you are shown how to 
uide axainst those habits which destroy love, and those body- 
lighting sins of which married people know so much. 

For obvious reasons tho complete coutcuts of this bok 
cannot be summarised here. In tho following short synop:'+ 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
ar necessarily loft out. But enouxh remaics to give you some 
idea of what this g:oxt book is like, and by sending to the 
address bo'ow you c'u read the whole work from first to last 
in your own private tine, ; 

Herc is just the bare cutline of what this book is—the 
skeleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh. 


CNAPTER I.—1'!.e future of the chi'd,—Dreadful ordeals.—Purpose of 
Author. 
TKR If.--Age at wisich to marry.—Result of carly and Jate mar 
cnr Umipe parerts, What I pheaician saya.—Dieparity itn 
ages.— Retixion and arcinge.— Law of e1wice.—Physicn! atta ibutes in 
—Love.- Fa'!se love.—How not to be misled.—Wemen who 
renk hearts,—Advice.— When not to marry. 
“TER 111.—Amativencss, its use and rbuse —Wrong habits,—Con- 
one ener marriage.—Ueeful information for the married, 
v YTE V.-buportant Prystolorical Foete.— Hints for those who 
cae nie eine parenie ate fath«r’a inilnence.- Rules fer wome:, 
ete. (A most valuable chspicr th ©, which all married people vucht 
to read). 
CHAPTER V.--Mainly about the Beby and nursing. 
CHAPTER VI.—The law of the Husbanti.— The husband's duty, etc. 
CHAPTER ViI.—The law of the Wife—The wife’s duty.—Mzri{al 
Riches, ete. 
CHAPTER VILI.—Subjects of which more might be said. 

This wonderfully interestiug wud informative book ought to 
be resd and studicl by every young mun and young lady 
engaged to be married, as well as Ly these who are already 
married. Married men and wowen mut recd this book, and 
those contemplating marriuge ought to read it, 

Write then for this Look now. i _ 

Seldom have delicate subjects been dealt with in so sersibte, 
nncompronuKing @ Way. . 
ire is n> shutting or beating nbout the bush here, buta 
yhtforward explanation of matters usnally kept secret, an 
explucation which everyone can follow and understand, and 
which gives the wost valuabl> astist.cice to all married couples 
and toa‘l who are t oping to shortly merge theic destimes into 

otber’s. 
we ithe dcmand for coy ies of this book is already encrirous. and 
thedanger is that the whole e:lition wil! be sold ov ina few day 6. 

Blake sure of ge:ting your cupy thea by writing for it now 


eet op this coupon acd post it off. By return this bock 
will be gent you in uzJer plaia cover, 


To the Health and Vim f'ubiishing Co., 
109 Vimu House, 73 Queea Victoria St., London, E.C. 


Dear Sirs, 
Tenclose Is, 24. Please scnd me poat free by return one 
cory of “Marriage; Beforo—and After.” 


EW, WABI 


BUA SER arcs wpciesssaspncsccreccevitscan asintgansecesisssersn dina ooses iO 
ADDRESS... 0 ieee tee nana 
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° Pudding 


A Rollicking Story for Christmas Day. 

By ANDREW PATERSON. 
Was I ever lucky “i to find a threepennybit 
{n a Christmas pudding ? Not half, but I was once in» 
dead heat for one. ‘ 

Yes, @ dead-heat, guv’nor, though it does sound 
ram to say so. 

It was like this. Jack Swiper, who keeps the chip- 
Lec stall, was 
alwa gassing 
ations the Christ. 
mas puddings his 
wife could make. 

‘There's no- 
thing like them,” 
he would say; 
while Harry 
Blake he would 
- chime in with 
‘Thank  good- 
ness!” in a way 
= that would make 
you laugh and 

ive poor old 
ack the needle. 

Well, one day 
about a wee! 
ia beforeChrist mas, 
Sack came dancing into the bar room of the Lord 
Mayor’s Arms. 

My word, but he was excited. 

“ What d’ye think, boys?” he yells. “My old 
moke has been knocked over by @ taxi-cab and I've 
got twenty quid compensation !” 

_‘ Bravo!”’ weall yelled, and at onco started drinking 
his very good health at his own expenso. 

** Yes, it was a bit of luck,” says Jack, beaming all 
around. “ But that’s not what I’ve come to tell you. 
When I got the notice about the twenty quid, 
* Maria,’ says I to my old woman, * I’ve been chipping 
the boys about them puddings you make, and as they 
won't believe me, I think we'll celebrate our luck by 
haying them all up here on Christmas Day.’ ” 

Well, seeing we had drunk the man’s beer we couldn't 


very well refuse to 
could we? Though it meant that we would have 
to punish one of his old quis puddings. 

Well, we went, and, lorloveaduck, didn’t Jack do 
the thing in style! Of course, with him being in the 
restaurant line with his chip-potato stall, he does 
know the correct thing to do. 

We ! the feast with what Jack called a “ horse 
dover,” but which we were all relieved to find was 
only a fancy name for a drink boforo we started to cat. 

Then we had turkey and sausages and real piping 
hot potatoes, which Jack had roasted himself that 
morning in his own potato machine, and, my, cye, 
they were ripping! and for the moment we quite 
forgot the pudding in store for us and tucked into 
Dack’s best ** three-a-penny " for all we were worth. 

We were all just feeling comfortable-like and would 
have been quite content to finish with a drop of “ half- 
and-half s but no, Mrs. Swiper she insisted on bring- 
ing in the pudding. 

As she disappeared into the little scullery to fetch 
it, I think we would have taken our hook only Jack 
was sitting with his chair jammed against the door, 
80 that the children, 
who had been put 
out of the way in 
the hall, couldn’t 
get in to interrupt 
the harmony of the 
feast. 

As we couldn't 
get out, we all 
tried to look as ro- 
signed as we could. 
Mut, my word! 
didn’t we buck up 
as Mrs. Swiper ' 
marched in with 
that pudding. 

It was a pud.- 
ding! What oh— 
and no (mistake! 
As big’s your head 
and brown as gin- 


ger with a piping 


to his house on Christmas Day, 


ow, 

Didn't we buck up as Mrs. 

Swiper marched in with that 
Christmas pudding. 


hot steam that tickled your nose and made you feel 
as hungry as though you had never had any “ horse 
dovers "’ and turkeys, and chips. 

And when it was cut! And we each had a taste! 
Well, there wasn't one of us who thought that old Jaok 
had said a word too much about his old woman’s 


cooking. 

“ Jack, put it there!” says Harry Blake, standing 
up end holdin out his hand. “I withdraw all the 
things I’vo about Mrs. Swiper's cooking. I'd be 


proud to be the husband of Mrs. Swiper myself” — 
a remark that cost him s biff on the jaw from his own 
old Dutch who was sitting beside him. 

Poor Mrs. Swiper looked rather uncomfortable at 
that. However she suddenly brightened, and to 
change the subject sang out: “ By the bye, who 
got the threepenny bits?” 

“* What threepennybits ?” asks Jack. 

"Why, the six new eareqpenay on I put in the 
pudding. Did you get one, Mr. Smiggs t’” 

But no, Mr. Smiges hadn’t got one, neither had 
Harry, nor Mrs. Blake, nor Sack, nor myself, nor 
anyone. 


‘Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Swiper. ‘' Can 
“7 all be in the last helping ?”” 
ut, me. The plate was 


no, the last cpm as 
empty, and as we all looked b ly at the crumbs 
that were left, the horrible thought flashed through 
the minds of everyone of us. 

Some of us must have swallowed the threepennybits 
unnoticed ! 

No, mate, it’s beyond me to tell you how I felt at 
that awful moment. If ever there was a time when 
I turned with horror from plum pudding and turkey 
and chips it was then. 

Mrs. Blake was the first to give way. First she 
shrieked and n to faint. 

Then Mrs. —e got hysterical. 

Smigge. he looked green, mostly, I think, because 
he the price of a drink on him and couldn’t get 
at it. I shouted, “ A doctor, adoctor! Quick!” 
while Harry, our funny man, kept muttering, ‘ To 
think I should die like a penny-in-the-slot-machine.” 

As for Jack, he said nothing. I could seo hé was 
scowling with anger. 
of him, and rising he dashed at his wife and cried out, 
“What do you 
mean insulting me 
before my pals, 
eh?” and caught 
hold of her. 

As he rose from 
his chair there was 
a great howling in 
the hall, then one 
of the kiddies out- 
side pushed open 
the door and 
entered the room 
yelling all the 
time. 

“*Ma-a-al” he ‘ 
wept. ‘* Look at 
Cecil — boohoo — 
he’s broken my new 
bank-hoo t” 

“* I was only try- 
ing to get one of 
his threepennybits 
out,” complained 
Jack’s oldest nipper, who had entered the room 
behind the other. 

Jack and his wife looked surprised. 

‘“* What threepennybits ? Who gave you them?” 
cried the mother. 

“Nobody,” sobbed the kid. “I found them this 
morning in the saucer—boo-hoo—and put them in 
the bank I got in my stocking—hoo—and Cecil’s 
broke my ba gaat to get them out.” 

With a shriek of delight Mrs. Swiper snatched the 
bank and the money from the nipper and danced 
crazily on the floor. 

“Then I didn’t put them in the pudding. after 
all,” she cried, ‘‘ and that’s why you didn't find them 
when you were exting.” 

Well, well. It was a relicof, and next minute we 
were all talking and laughing excitedly at the escape 
we had had. An: Jack, who knows how to act the 

entleman, at once collared all the threepennybits the 
iddie bad sneaked for his Christmas bank, and went 
and spent it on a far of the best. 

And as I got my share of what was passed round 
when he came back, that’s how, as I’ve told you, J 
once shared in a dead-heat for the lucky coins in a 
Christmas pudding. 


One of the kiddies entered the 
room, yelling a]l the time. 


Please don’t eat any Christmas 
dinner till you have turned to 
the last page and signed our 
Petition to Parliament to stop 
Fines in Factories. 


Then his temper got the better 


an 

Christmas Gifts Frem Kings, 

Aaa AA Aap ote Ain 9a LA, 

Merry Monarchs Don’t Forget their Friends at 
the Festive Season. 


Owrne to the fact that King Gcorge sports 1": 
Christmas in India his list of Yuletide press.t: ,. 
this year smaller than usual. Last year ho =). i 
about three thousand pounds on presents, Lut 1 5s 
time that item will be about £2,000. 

aos ae remember cverybody from cou:si::« 
on neighbouring thrones to faithful tenants a:./ 
retired servants. Of course, there are plenty «| 
secretaries to help, but even kings have to give the 
personal touch to their Christmas presents. 

King George started his list of Christmas presents 
in the last week of September, and before hie sai! -{ 
for India practically everything was ready—o:.!y 
sg Se at the proper moment. 

His Majesty's usual Christmas present to crown>! 
heads takes the shape of the conventional silve:- 
framed photograph. The photograph i3, of cour», 
the latest. This present is one of the unwrit{ca 
laws of Christmas, the idea being to avoid extrava- 
gant gifts. The German Emperor follows the samo 
rule, although he varies it by sending the bizvo:t 
pexenr™ and, consequently, the largest sil-er 
rame. 

It is only when devising gifts for fricads and 
acquaintances that Royalty can try to be original. 
Here we see the human side of kings. Bicycle<. 
ponies, toy motor-cars, mechanical dolls and to: ;, 
and, indeed, every specimen of the art of the tuy- 
maker are eagerly bought by the king and lis 
relatives. Not that presents are showered upon tlie 
King’s children—Queen Mary has seen that they 
do not get spoiled in this respect, 

Wanted a Pony—Not a Bicycle. 

Thus, one Prince George received a bicycle, 
and he complained loudly that he wanted a pony. 
He was promptly promised a pony the followin, 
Christmas, and for twelve months he had to wai'. 

The Kaiser is a very good specimen of Royal 
Father Christmas, for he revels in sending surpri-e 
presents. Two years ago he sent a toy elephant 
carved by himself, to all the child-princes and 
princesses of England, Russia and Germany. But 
to avoid possible disappointment on the part of tlie 
recipients he also forwarded a substantial present. 
It is safe to say, howover, that the elephant carved 
by the Kaiser will always be the most valuable. 

Germany is, of course, the home of the Christmas 
toy, and the Kaiser has the advantage of a greater 
field of selection. His wonderful toys are prizci 
wherever they are sent, and as in many cascs he 
designs them himself. ; 

When he opened his now famous porcelzin 
factory at Cadinen he sent a choice specimen of thw 
art of his establishment to every relativo in the 
world, and later did the same to every man of 
prominence in the Cabinets of Europe. There is 
one thing about the Kaiser that makes him very 
popular with children—he does present-giving with 
as much thoroughness as he reviews an army corps. 

The most embarrassing Christmas present ever 
received by a reigning monarch must have becn 
the “ baby” elephant forwarded to the late King 
Edward with the Shah of Persia’s compliments. 

24 Dancing Girls from the Shah. 

The wretched animal was described as “ sacre:!,” 
and had to be conveyed to England in a “ sacred 
manner,” while to avoid giving offence to tu 
good-natured Oriental, King Edward had to male 
a special journey in the depth of winter to look «: 
the elephant and say he liked it! ; 

It was the same Shah who, on hearing for t!:* 
first time of the English Christmas, sent the Luiti-s 
resident at Teheran twenty-four sacred danci:ix 
girls as a present! When the battalion of dam::': 
arrived outside the Minister's residence vit erealeu 
asensation. But the Minister “ declined them wiih 
thanks,” and the Shah was more convinced th.:: 
ever that the English are mad ! ere 

The King and Queen do not forget their faith{! 
retainers, To their children they give Christmas: 
parties—including the inevitable istmas-tree — 
and to the adults suitable presents and a dance. 

The Royal servants at Windsor, Buckingha 
Palace, and other Royal residences are spocia’.s 
catered for, especially in the matter of entertali- 
ments, and if they have pen of work in Decemlc’, 
January and Fetcussy rings ample compensation 
in the shape of treats and balls, 


For the best definitions I will give five pairs of scissors. Mark postcards “ Vanity.” Ladies only! (See page 664.) 
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ly Advertisement Supplement: | ot 


you wish, 


DO YOU WANT ANY DOUBLE-SIDED RECORDS AT 2/: EACH 


If so, just drop us a line and we will send them to you securely packed 
to any address in the United Kingdom, carriage paid, Catalogue free. 


CATESBYS ro. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


“Vi keep things moving this Xmas.” 
Unless you can get absolutely pure tone, and can clearly 
hear the words of the song, a Talking Machine is an irritating 
disappointment. The Catesby “Homestead” Gramophone 
gives you just the perfect melodious tone and word clearness 


It has taken us months to find the right machine for you and 
for us at a price you can willingly pay. To get this extra low 
price 27/6 Easy Terms, we have had to place one of the largest 
orders ever known. If you don’t like the Homestead” machine 
in any way—return it at once, and we return your money. We've 
studied tone, and freedom from that disturbing noise rather 
than varnish. The “Ilomestead” gives you the essentials 
of a high-grade Disc Machine at quarter the price. 
Have one on approval and judge for yourself. 


LET US SEND YOU A COMPLEFTE CATALOGUE OF BEAU- 
TIFULLY ILLUSTRATED MODELS. IT'S POST FREE. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


‘HOMESTEAD” 
MELOPHONE, the 
larzest and best high-grave 
Di-c Talking Machine 
for 2T7/G@ Easy Terms. 
Money back if you're 
not satisfied Cash 
Discount 2/- In 
the &. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Acvertisement must be prepaid. All ecommunieations should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘* Pearson's Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be reeeived by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Norvous snd 
Pbyeica: Weaknesses, Lack uf \i,cur, Varicocele, ard 
Aiheo Troubles. Treatise, witi. full particutare, im- 
cluding hundreds ef testimonials of complete cures, 
sent vealed, pust free, two stamps.—P. J, Murray, 
126 High Holbosm, Lendon, W.C. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT; 
all er forward ty post; fill casue per return, orofer 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
@ Oxford Street, London (Kstab. 100 years). 


WARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
Varicoceie and ite scoompanying debility and 
Bervous weakneas shou'¢ senu for lust ratedclroulsr 
@escribing ite succersful treatment and cure by the 
exiy rational and less method. No electricity. 
rey sealed, peat free, two etxmps.—B. B, Norton, 
W& & @ Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ROSEBS.—Full instructions fer the eultivation 
end care of Reses in order to crow them tothe vest 
y te found in **Boses, and How to 

Grew creme by Violet Diddle, price 1 2, post free, 


MARGATE. —The Claren-e Boarding Establish- 
ment, Kastern lamade, ‘(liftenville Usique 
pesition, facirg Oval. Exc~ilext cuisine, select eoum- 
peony, moderate terms.—Apply Managercss, 


BLANESBTS! — Splendid Genuine Yofkshire 
Wee! Bianke:s. sample pairs from 3,6 t- 19'-. Send for 
PREEB CATALOGUF direct from the manofactureis, 
—Carlisie Mille Co., Dept. 26, Batley Carr, Dewsbury 


INCOME TAX.—If you wish tv avoid trouble 
end expense, buy A Handy Guide to Income Tas 
Payers.” 18 will solve ail ycur diffvulties in makin; 
Qeorrect retarn, and thus avoid overcharge. Sen 
fourteen stamps to A. b. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St, 


; 
ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Baya, Basinese ‘suecess, Matrimony. Twe years’ 


@are House, Whiteburch Road, Cardiff. 


SLEIGHT OF BAND TRICKS.--A few 
stmapie conjuring tricks are always use!:l in the after 
er imterval, You ean learn a number of effeo 
tive tricks whieh ueed little cr no apparatus with 
aide “ttle trouble by stodyip *afur-Dinner 
hte and Peeket Tricks,” by C. Neil, Bend 

18 te a: ©. Sowter, Publishar, 17 Henrtotts Strcet, 


SMALL GARDENS.—Gardening {9 0 fusc!- 
neting hebby, and many uxefs! hints will be founa:a 
oa ne and Mow te Make the Musto! Them,” 
by V. P. Biddle. It may be hod for 1/2, pest free, 
from A. ¥. alo ey ta Street, 


ARE YOU AN AUTHOR? If eo, send ali 
MSS. to Bvelyn Kenmar & Cu., who will easrefully 
@ousider them. Advice by experience] readers at 
emall feo only. Good material bought outright. - 
Write orca.!, Bve!yn Benmar & Co,,Cromwell House, 
Burrey Street, W.c. (Opposite Strand Station.) 


WEAK MEN, rend for my two Books, FREE. 
Mr. George, 215 High street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


YOU CAN BARN !/ en bour.—Pall particulars 
elempioyment, apply K., 69 Aldersgate &t., London. 


CONJURING. — Catalogue free.— Vandy, 193 
Regent Street | Dept. P.W.), London. Send early, 


BNGTH: Rew Lest; How Regained.— 
Luteresting and instr\.ctive remarks te y and 
middle-aged men on ‘How ia Preserve Strengta, 
Create Vitality, ard Increase Nerve Mtamipa.” A 

ef treatise on Nervous Exhausion, sa of 
Strength, Poverty ef Nerve Fesce and Debility in 
Men,—bdent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stamps by 
Charies Gordon, § Gurdonsvime Diepensary, Brad. 
ferd, Yorks. 


PREE! © DIFFERENT STAMPS, Inclading 
Grand set 12 Japenese (worth 1/-). Send id, postage. 
Mention Gift B. 311.—Bright & Son, 164 Strand, W C. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. — 
A eepital iandbook for the novies ana alse for the 
more advanced student is “ How to Take and Fake 
Photographs,” by Clive Holland, le gives youall the 
faformation you require regarding the Dark Room, 
Cameras, iiates and Films, Exposure, Development 
of Negatives, Printing, Moanting, &e., ae. It may 
be hac, post free, for i/2 from A. F, Sowter, Publisher, 
1? Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


BOOTS.—Save nearly 80°’, buying factery direct. 
AGBNTIS WANTED. Write for Ilet, particolars,— 
British Root Co. (220) Portland Square, B1:stol. 


SLOAM - DUPLOYAN STNORTHAND 
savee a year's study; rrowuces highest speed. Illus. 
Yeoklet ‘ree.—Si: av-Duypioysn Asacen., Bamzgare. 


YOUR FORTUNES IN 1912 POR 44. 
ANTARBS ALMANAC for (912,):1'¢@ 44. post free, 
on sale at the Bovketalls, The Kve:yday Guide to 
Buceeas, No matter: whs. year you were born vie 
forecast. for 1x12 wii be fooud ta AZTARKS 
ALMANAC. — The cro Pubiishing Co., 3 Ceatral 
Street, Heufaz, Yorks. 


RECORDS.- 19 ich, druble-eized, olf Britis? 

by Bily Wiliams, Staniey Kirkby, Tem Bey, Wil 

Brave, evc., cto., is. 04. eseh, 3 foe bs.—Currya Cycle 
ter, 


PILES.- Certain eure. Port free, P.O., Min 
Weston & Urice, 79 King Street, Ramegate. 
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“] CAUGHT a cold three | ee 


years last. Christmas,” ganna 


said Mrs. R. Ryan, 86 Stowe & 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, 


i 
i WM 
“through standing for an hour ’ fi 
and a half in a biting east wind : 
waiting for the theatre to open. 

“ My chest got vory sore and painful, and 
a cough developed that fairly shook me. 
There was phlegm at the back of my throat and a 
tightness across my chest which no amount of coughing 
could relieve. At night I couldn’t sleep, for the moment 
I put my head on the pillow the cough began. Often 
my head felt as though it would burst, yet I couldn't stop 
coughing and gasping for breath. 

“ After giving a doctor’s medicines a long trial without 
any good result, I went to the West London Hospital. I 
attended there regularly for months, but got no better. 
Then I was laid up for threo months, trying all kinds of 
things. My husband reckons that I used cver a hundred- 
weight of bran in poultices, Lut its only effect was to 
make my skin very sore. As an experiment I started 
taking Peps a short time ago, after I’d heard them well 
spoken of. To my great joy 


Peps Gave Me Relief the First Night 


I started with them. The Peps fumes seemed to go right 
down into my chest and lungs, easing the tightness and 
soothing my raw throat. ‘The change from ceaselcss 
torture to comfort and restful sleep which Peps brought 
was really astonishing. By taking these wonderful Peps 
regularly the phlegm was broken and came away easily. 
The cough disappeared, too, and with the return of com- 
fortable and regular breathing I considered myself quite 
cured of the bronchitis. 


“TI always keep Peps handy, however, and take a few 
whenever I have the slightest cold, as I have no desire for 
a repetition of my terrifying experience.” 


FREE 
TEST 


Cut out this 
Coupon ard post 
fhaleog wih Id. 
Stamp ‘for re- 


: Ze a i 
London, W., to s reporter, Can i 
f b | {i 


PEPS are sold by all Chemists und Stores at 1/14 or 2/9 4 bow 
The larger sise contains necily three times the quantity in the 
1/1§ size, Bo careful te see the registered name—i' EPS—on 
the bor, and refuse worthless gulstituies, 


@ainty 

Trial Sam:tle G ; . 
Keezeon's Weekts, QE 3 Ton 
Deo. tb, 1911. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Apple Jelly. 

. Take six pounds of apples and 

three pints of water, cut up the apples, but do 

not peel them. Pour the water over them, and 
allow to stand for twelve hours, then boil and 
strain through a hair sieve, To each pint of juice 
add a pound of sugar, then boil again un 

jelly is a bright pink colour, which it should 
ecome in about three-quarters of an hour. 
Potato Ribbons. 

Wash and peel eight or nine large potatoes, place 
in cold water for a few minutes, then cut into 
ribbons round and round, mene the strips as 
near the same width as possible, but not cutting 
them too thin or they may break. Fry in plenty 
of hot fat until they are lightly browned, then 
drain on a wire sieve, sprinkle with pepper and salt, 
and serve on & hot dish. 

An Ideal Christmas Cake. 

Warm one pound of butter and beat it with a 
wooden spoon for a few minutes, then add one 
pound of caster sugar and cream them together 
until they are soft and white. Beat ten eggs, two 

~ at a time, and add to the creamed butter aula sugar. 

Pasa one pound and a half of flour, a teaspoonful of 
_ salt, and a tablespoonful of allspice through a wire 
sieve. Add the flour lightly to the butter and 
‘sugar, cte. Then chop one pound of mixed peel, 
stalk one pound of currants and the same of 
sultanas, chop one pound of glacé cherries, and 
shred finely half a pound of almonds, Mix the 
fruit with the grated rind of two lemons and add 
them to the other ingredients. Mix well with one 
gill of brandy and the same quantity of milk. 
Put the mixture into a cake-tin, previously lined 
with four layers of greased paper, and smooth the 
top flat with a knife dipped in very hot water. 
Placo a thick layer of sand on the baking-sheet, 
and upon this stand the cake-tin so that the cake 
will not burn at the bottom. When the cako 
begins to brown, lay a thick paper on the top, and 
. when done place it on one side to become thoroughly 
cool before icing it. 


Almond Icing for the Cake. 
—  Tabe half a pound of icing sugar and rub it 
through a hair sievo, rub half a pound of caster 
sugar and one pound of ground almonds through a 
wire sieve. Mix with two eggs, well beaten, and 
one tablespoonful of lemon-juice, with vanilla 
essence and orange-flower water to taste. Knead 
all tho ingredients, and pound them in a mortar 
or in an enamel 

To Ice the Cake. 

Divide the almond {cing into three, Place 
the cake on 8 cake-stand, and roll out each piece of 
icing with a rolling-pin. From one piece cut a round 
for the top of the cako, press it down firmly, and 
cut strips for the sides which should be very firmly 
pred into place. Press all into shape with a 
‘nife dipped into boiling water, and leave the 
cake to stand all night, so that the almond ic 
may dry resi The next day the Ro 
lving may be applied. 

3 Ways of Cookine Chestnuts. 


Chestnut Puree (to be Served with Roast Beef 
or Pow!)). 


Cook the nuts in boiling water, making a slit in 
the shells before placing them in the water, then 
rub them through a sieve, Reheat with a little 
butter, season with onough brown eauce to bind all 
together, and then make the mixture to the right 
consistency. 

As a Vegetable. 

Wash the chestnuts and make a slit in the 
skin at the stalk end. Put them into boiling water, 
and cook for from twenty to thirty minutes until 
they are tender, then drain, remove the skins, and 
serve With a little. melted butter, salt, and white 
pepper. Fomato sauco may be substituted for the 
melted butter, if preferred. 

Chestnut Pudding. 

Take the chestnuts and make a little slit in the 
skin of cach, throw them into boiling water, and let 
them remain until tender, Remove the shells and 
skins and dry-them in the oven, then pound in a 
mortar or enamelled basin. Mix half a pound of 
the pounded chestnuts with six ounces of butter, 
Teaten toa cream, then add two tablespoonfuls of 
caster sugar, a breakfast-cupful of milk, a few 
drops of essence of vanilia, and six well-beaten eggs. 
Stir all together, then pour into a well-buttered 
mould, place a piece of buttered paper ovor the 
top, and either steam for an hour and a half or 
bake in a good oven, 
Bauce, 


Serve with sweet or wine 


LnKIsTMAS. 
Some Odd Superstitions. 

Tae man or woman who wishes to have a lucky 
Christmas should be extremely careful to note that 
every garment wom on Christmas Day is put on 
right hand first; that is to say, the right arm must 
be put into at sleeve before the left is put into 

r 
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the other, ight boot or shoe must also be 
slipped on before the left, and new shoe-laces 
should be placed in the shoes or boots over- 
night. 

"Boradtttng new should always be wom for 
Christmas Day, and anything with a rag or hole in 
it discarded, as a hole in a garment means a leak in 
the purse for the coming year. 

Should hole be tom, however, it must not be 
peeves as Christmas sewing is sure to bring 
ill-luck. 

Pins are lucky, and one should never be passed 
if seen lying on the yround. A piece of mistletoe 
pinned to the dress or coat is also a good luck- 

ringer, 

A crumb of the Christmas cake should be placed 
in a bag or pocket, and carried about all the year so 
that good fortune may attend one, which it is 
popularly supposed to do whenever the crumb is 
carried. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OLD 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
To Make a Neediebook. 

CroosE as card in the form of a book with a 
fairly stiff cover. Re- 
move the inner leaf or 
leaves and cut pieces 
of fine white flannel 
the same size. Fasten 
these inside the cover 
with the original cord 
or ribbon and fill 
with assorted needles 
and a bodkin or two. 
This makes a pretty 
and useful addition to 
a workbasket. 


To Cover a Small Wooden Table. 

Choose cards of different sizes and arrange them 
on the surface of the 
table to look as though 
they had been scattered 
carelessly on, but taking 
care that no portions of 
table show between the 
cards. When they have 
been aria seey 
arranged carefully ‘gum 
the back of each one, 
and fix in its correct 
place. When dry, give 
a coat of white varnish 
to the whole, 


Pire-screens and Draughbt-screens. 

Old fire-screens and shabby draught-screens can 
be renovated by a few Christmas-cards judiciously 
arranged. bcd should be fastened lightly in 
their places with pins before being gummed so that 
the effect may be seen. 
For a large screen the 
cards may be mixed 
with pictures cut from 
magazines, and s& most 
interesting and amusing 
screen can be made in this 
way for a nursery. Fire- 
screens should be treated 3 
in the same way as the 4a 
table. 

Christmas-cards can also 
be used to decorate the 
pancls of a cupboard door. 
A little artistic skill is 
required for this, as the 
cards must bee prettily grouped and not placed in 
Tows. 

A good plan is to choose a large and attractive 
prekgh weg it in the middle of the panel, gumming 
the edges lightly to the wood, and then arrange 
the others in an apparently careless way 
around it. 


‘is absolutely necessary to prevent 


WEEK ENDING 


Sandwiches 
. For children’s parties should bs 
made from pastes and eggs, as these aro iorg 
digestible than ham. 
Chopped Dates 
Placed between thin bread and butler irs 
extremely popular with children, and form a :...0 
dish for a juvenile party. 
When Making Lemonade 
Boel the find ver thinly and place it in 
jug with the sugar before squeezing tho jaicc 


it. This will give tho lemonade a strouszer a..J 
much better flavour. 
3 Christmas Pudding Hints. 
All Puddings 
Should be hung in a cool dry place, and i.!.cg 
required, boiled again for two hours, 
When Re-boiling Puddings, A \ 
Have the water boiling fast 4 
before placing the pudding in the \ 
saucepan, and add more boiling f 
water as it boils away. H 
Keep a Kettle \ 
Boiling on 
re-boiling the pudding so that there 
will be plenty of boiling water 
ready to add, as what is in the { 
saucepan boils away. | 
3 Mince Pie Hints. oer. 
When Making Paste Yo 
For mince pies, use very cold 4s, | 
water to mix the flour. : 
After Mixing, A Paper Do's 
Do not use more flour than an Of 3 
sesu ! 


given 4 
ey wilh TON: 
same side NOTES( |. 1 
Dec. 28, 191; ). 
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the stove while ot 
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the pastry sticking, and do not turn 
the paste. Keop the 
always to the board. 
Do Not Open the Oven Door 

To see if the paste is cooked. After placin« 
the pics in the oven, leave them for the requite.; 
time. Then open the oven and test the paste. 
To Clean a Bottle or Vinegar Cruet, 

Place a handful of tacks in the water in the 
bottle and shake well. Leave for a short time and 
all the stains will disappear, 

lean Tinwar 
a Task with soap and water, then dry thoroughly, 
and polish with ordinary dry flour rubbed on with 
@ piece of newspapor, 

A Use for Old Gas Mantles. 

Save all the old gas mantlcs, powder them down, 
and use for polishing filigree silver or plated goods. 
This will leave no marks in the crevices and will 
give a brilliant polish. It is not injurious in any 
way. 

When Polishing Light Oak Furniture, 

Wash with cold water into which a litt!e 
ammonia has been added, using a chamois leatlv. 
Then polish with furniture cream and rub with wu 
old sill handkerchief, 

A Serving Hint 

When making a covered jam or treacle tvrt, 
cut it into pieces of the shape and sizo requiic:!, 
before baking. This will enable you to serve 
each portion, as required, without the jam or 
treacle oozing out, even if the tart is eaten wicu 
hot. 

To Clean Wallpaper. 

Get a quartern of dough from the bal.cr’s, 
divide it into four pieces and, after dustiny 1! 
walls over with a duster tied on a broom, rub tio 
whole of the paper over with the dough. W:en it 

ta dirty, knead it, and you will get a fresh surface. 
The dough will be found much easier to uso than 
bread, and there will be no crumbs to sweep up 
when the cleaning is finished. 
An Excellent Furniture Polish. 

Take two parts of castor oil and one part 
vinegar ; mix very thoroughly. Apply the mixture 
to the furnituro with a soft piece of flannel, and 
polish with a duster, This will preserve tie 
furniture, and give a lasting polish.—Prize won 
by Mrs, B, Greson, 35 Dorset Street, Datrycoal.3, 
Hull. 

A Lino Hint. 

When laying linoleum, try glueing the edycs to 
the floor. Keep them bont by means of a board 
with a weight on it until the glue sets, and you will 
find the lino will keep straight for any length of 
timo, besides saving you the trouble of putting 
in and taking out tacks.—Prize awarded to Miss 
E, WESTERN, 65 Cross Street, Lincoln, 


Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will receive a handsome pair of scissors. 


WEE FrDIna 
Dec. °§, 111, 
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" —far and away the cheapest, 
the quickest, the most lasting and 

: the best of all boot - polishes. 

i Try it—try one tin of it—and see! 
Mie orig ee preserves the 

; pliable and “,% 


waterproof. 
Try it— try one 
tin of t—and see ! 
One applica- 
tion lasts for \ 
days: anoc- ’ 
casional rub 
witha dry cloth 
does the rest. 
Try it—tryone tin 
of tt, and see! 
There is nothing in 
Wood-Milne Shoeshine 
to injure the daintiest of 
leathers. The 3d. tinof & 
Wood-Milne Shoeshine gces 

as fae as 44d. tins of other 
kinds. Families should have the 
larger 1/- tin—sp'endidly eco- 
somical—and there are also 
generously sized Id. tins, Ask at 
your boot-shop to-day for a tin 
of each—black and brown—and 
fustrive “ Wood-Milne” a trial, 


D. Black 
~,. Brown. & 


BE SURE YOU SEB THR NAME : 
WOOD MILNZ ON BACH TIN YOU BUY. S83 | 
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: with an accident at the 
7 cooking range, or baby falls over the 
fender on to the bars of the grate. In 
"* either case soothing Zam-Buk is the 

best first-aid to rely upon. No sconer is u 
dressing of Zam-Buk applicd to a burn or 
scald than the pain disapp2ar; and infamma- 
tion is stopped. When the skin blisters aad 
\( ’) ) breaks, the Zam-Buk dressing acts asa perfect 


antiseptic shield over the flesh and prevents 
infection by dirt and poisonous disease 
germs. Unless the latter are kept out 
by Zam-Buk the wound will take bad 
ways,& dangerous bouts of eczema, blood- 
Poison or ulceration may be the result. 

Zam-Buk is quite distinct from all 
ordinary cheap ointments. It stands 
alone for effectiveness, atility and 
reliability. 

Zam- Buk is made from rich herbal juiccs 
which, as the result of aunique and scien- 
tific blending, prevent skin disease and heal 
wounds by fectly natural processes. 
Only Zam. Buk can do this, and that is why 
it will pay you to keep a box of this precious 
and unparalleled healer always handy. 
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The Oldest and Best. _ L 
DANS’S rut NESS mratenuenJr| TO LADIES! 
tn me! rite ree j gene ng Free to introduce 
hk A A and get nt by the standard. scientifie method of caring Y new catalogue. Send name, | THE 18.8. COLOEN COMPOUND TASLETS 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, adcress, and P.O. for 10d. for | are of priceless value. They afford relief in every 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, ete. Eesy, engraving initial aud postage, | instance frequently in afew hours. They cure feinuie 
U R ésfec, simple, No stomach medicines, maxnetism, or Two.anttial intertwin: mony Wosknewand Irregularities, are safe, aure,and speedy. 
electnaity. No fatiguing physical exercises or -trict gram, Is. 1d.—SIMS @ MAYEB@ | pry guperior to Steel, Tansy, etc.,and all similar pre: 
tet rules,n0 change of habits, lose of time or occupation, (Dept. 57), 418 to 422 Strand, London, tions. Prices, 1s. 3d. ani (treble quantity) 2a. 9d.. 
ly, Brilliant, Clean, Pp oO is i but an assured restoration for ail men. ont what cured Petra strong, 4s. ud. Post in plsin wresper, Ut 
: basting. L B | Prcin pinta envelope for 2nampa postage. Menticn | Study tho Advertisements exd wien all chien.Inua oF direct from 
i bis paper. A.J. LEIGH, Sand 83 Great Russell St. Lady Managercss, The 1.8.8. Co. (Dept. C.), 
Ut Naas awards sherever exhibited. Modes this peber, A. J. LEIGH, wanes writing toadvertisers please mention “ PW." 45 Stockwell Road, London, 
y 
i You just need te mention 
i ‘ Par from the roost strayeda 
fs motherly “chuck.” secking 
u ber eggs but returned with 
Lernon ( WNLLEL. a"“cluck,” when told they 
bri ile of 4 “our toffee” 
in the nursery and you bring a smile of an- 
is ticipation to every child. @ Children can't 
. help liking it. Give it them to eat on . 
0 will make them strong, sturdy, and happy. 
q'taitova is the daintiest spread for the chil- 
rc ren's bread, and it saves the butter bill. This Is the cow |’ 
ua Get atrial jar from your grocer—he sells 
ft im large jars at 64d., and in smaller jars with the crump- 
at 2d., 34d., &c. led born. that 
Prizes for Children. — —s 
5 Bvery childcanwinavaluable _ s' x 
@ prine in our easy Free Com: morn, with 
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Try it for Breakfast. 
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“not fail to enter. Fifty pairs 
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A CHRISTMAS REQUEST. 


I most heartily wish all my readors a very happy f 


Christmas, Many of you have been kind enoug 
to write to me expressing your appreciation of 
my Christmas Double Number. Thank you very 
much, Now may I ask one little favour? It is 
that you will put your name to the petition against 
Fines in Factories, which you will find below. 
You have only to cut out the form and paste it 
at the top of a sheet of foolscap paper and sign it, 
and get your friends to sign it, too. 

I a ¢ ask this favour for myself. I ask it for 
the thousands of workers who are being oppressed 
every day by a heavy burden of fines—a burden 
which drives some of the weakor-ones to suicide 
and others to a hardly less dreadful fate. 

The best Christmas greeting you can give to me 
fs your signature in thousands to this petition. 
WON A THIRD TIME! 

For the third time this season our big prize of 
£250 for Football Forecasts has been won. This week 
two readers succeeded in preparing entry-forms 
with every result correct, and the big prize is 
consequently divided between them. 

I am sare you will join with me in complimenting 
them on their skill, and also in congratulating 
them on the handsome Christmas Box they havo 
won. 

As you will see from our Football Competition 
page, we are effering another £250. Be sure you 
try to win this prize. Think what a good start it 
would give you for the New Year. 

Talking of football, you will find on page 652 the 
announcement of our first contest for the hundred 
{reo trips to see the Cup Final at the Crystal Palace, 

The competition is one that Re can do, so do 

P.W. realers are 
going to have a right good time on April 20th, 
see that you and your best friend make one of these 
happy couples. 

A DIFFICULT SITUATION. 

Lover is in a difficulty which I hope that few get 
into. He writes: ‘‘ I am engaged to a young lady, 
and expected to marry her shortly. Thanet no 
fault of my own, however, I have lost all my savings, 
and this prevents me from getting married for some 
years to come, What ought I to do under the 
circumstances ? I love my sweetheart more than 
ever, and I cannot bear the thought of having to 
give her up.”—— 

I am very sorry indeed for you, Lover, You are 
certainly in about as bad a difficulty as any young 
Man can be, It isn’t right, of course, to marry the 
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lady if you have little oF no prospectof kee ing her | 
in tak sort of comfort. ee wae 708 P should 
talk the matter over serio’ ur sw 
heart, tell her everything, and heave it ag her hands 
to decide whether to break the engagement or not. 
Don’t despair, however, for when t are at 
their worst they are bound to mend, You never 
know what the future holds for you, and things 
might look much brighter in a few months than 
they do now. Good luck te you! 


A COLD WBATHER TIP. 

Now that winter is really here most of us are 
thinking out ways to keep warm. Hor Sturr 
writes: “* Last ter I remember many of my 
friends complained of the cold, but after they had 
taken my tip complaints were few and far between. 
The remedy is quite simple. Breathe through the 
nose all the time, and breathe as deeply as possible, 
The longer breaths you can take the better, I can 
assure you that this really does prevent you from 
feeling the cold. At any rate, it is easy enough to 
try, isn’t it ?”—— 

Thanks, Hor Srorr. Tips to keep warm are 
always welcome, and yours is such a simple one 
that anyone can at least try it. In any case deep 
breathing is an excellent thing for keeping one fit. 


CUPID AND BUCLID! 

R. L. sends me a love problem which sounds very 
much like one of Euclid’s, Here it is: “A. is in 
love with B., B. goes away for a holiday, and while 
she is away A. writes to her and asks her if she will 
accept an engagement ring. B. writes back and 
says she will on her return. While away, however, 
she accepts the attentions of C., and throws A. over. 
Can A. claim B. on her return, because she has 
promised to take his ring ? ’—— 

No, R..L, I fail to soe why A. should be able to 
claim B. UOC. has come on the scene, and B. 


evidently prefers C to A. A. should, in fact, give 


up B. and look round for a lady who is less fickle, 
say, D. or E. C? 


THE VALUB OF SMALL SAVINGS. 

Tax British nation is one of the thriftiest on 
earth. Cash, in a letter on the subject, says: “I 
was very much interested in the reeent Post Office 
figures giving the account of the amounts pcople 
save. But then they must be in a much better 
position than I am. I have carefully. reckoned up 
my earnings and spendings, and at the most I could 
only save two shillings a week. What is the use 
of saving a little amount like that ?’”—— 

Every use in the world, Casu. The proverb ma; 
be an old one, but it is neverthless a true one that it 
is the pence that make the pounds. Two shillings 
a week means £5 4s. at the end of the year, and 
surely a five-pound note is worth saving, isn’t it? 
Many of the banking accounts you envy have been 
saved by looking after the pennies every week. In 
ten years’ time your two shillings a week will have 
amounted to £50, a useful little nest-egg in case of 
emergencies. Many 8 less sum has put a man on 
the road to a fortune. 


Waser expive 
Duo. 1911, 


NO WEDDING-RIAG PINGER. 

I uxpscr very few of my readers have ever been 
in the difficulty Mus T. is in, She writes: “1 am 
going to be married shortly, but I have nowhere to 
put ay wees’ A few ago I lost the 
third finger of my left hand, and my lover and my:«!t 
don’t knowfexactly where to put the ring on our 
wedding-day. Can you help us at all ? »——. 

There are two places where you can put the rinz, 
Miss T. One is on tae second finger of your left 
hand, and the other on the third finger of your right 
hand, It’s only custom which makes us put the 
wedding-ting on the third finger of the left hand, 
You .can be married just as well if you had no 
fingers at all, I hope that you will havea long ard 
happy married life! 


UNHAPPINESS IN THE HOME. 

I Have received a letter from BroxeN-HkEsrtrn, 
who writes: “I wonder if you could help me in any 
way? I am one of the most miserable of wives, 
Whenever my husband takes me out or visitors 
come to the hause, he behaves as any hushind 
should, and gives people therimpression that we aie 
as happy as the day is long. Yet when we are 
alone he bullies and orders me about as thoizh | 
were his slave instead of his wife.”—— 

Tam very sorry for you, BROKEN-HEARTED andi I 
am afraid that yours is not the only case in tha 
world. The advice I am going to give you i* |i: : 
to carry out, but.it will win in the end. Do alla 
can to please your husband. Get his meals prc tu- 
ally to the minute. Anticipate his wishes whenever 
you can. Always keep smiling, however diflicult 
your position may be. And, above all, show as 
great an interest as you possibly can in things th:t 
interest him. I am sure if you do this that his 
manner will change and he will realise how unkiivi 
he has been to you. I shall be glad to hear from 
you when you have succeeded, which I hope will Le 
very soon. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINZ COMPETITIONS. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on post. 
cards, addrossed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of these footlins 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written ou a 
separate postcard. 

. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand comer. Yo: 
will find thisnameo in the announcement of the competiti = 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are fulfilled 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope marke! 
** Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, bat each postcard 
must bear the full name and address of the sender. 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
December 28th. P 

6. Each competition will be judged separately, and tle 

izes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
The efforts considered the best. . . 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize w'l! 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes wiil 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


Printed by Hoxace Coz, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., ard 
Peblished by C. Agtrmun Pearson, LrD., at Pearsiu ¢ 
Weekly Buildings, Henriette Street, London, W.C. 


PLEASE SIGN THIS PETITION AND GET OTHERS TO SIGN. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Cat out the 
esetition form 
opposite, and paste 
it at the head of a 
sheet of foolscap, 
then get your 
friends to put 
their names and 
addresses on the 
foolscap. 

Please return as 
soon as filled with 
signatures to 
Petition Editor 
“Pearson's 
Weekly,” Henrietta 
Street,London, 
w.c, 


isssssrorcccccereeseeroeccescnsencsoccnssescesesscccecsseseoreeccesseeGMh GCross 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 


Sheweth—that the system of fining in our factories and workshops unjustly 
robs the workers of a portion of their wages, is productive of much misery and 
discontent, and drives large numbers of girls to make up their diminished 
earnings in an immoral manner. 


That fines are imposed where the victim is not responsible for the defects 


Your Petitioners therefore humbly 


NAME, 


complained of, and that the system opens the way for the exercise of tyranny 
over the workers by foremen and overseers. 


pray your honourable House to give 


early facilities for the passing of a Bill to entirely abolish the system of 
fining in factories and workshops. 


ADDRESS. 


Note.—4 prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Results of Footlines Competitions 


“XMAS BOX” CONTEST. 

Ten penknives were offered for the best answers to 
conundrum, ‘* Why did the Christmas Box?” 
hese were won by: B. Adams, 64 Chart Lane, 
Reigate; E. B. Bowes, 65 Gt. Horton Rd., Bradford; FE. 
Dawkins, Litchborough, Northants; Gibson, 85 
Dorset St., Hull; J. S. Hughes, Chester; A. Petrie, 43 
Dumbicdykes Re., Edinburgh; J. Reid, 3 Falkland Pk. 
d.. Ayr; J. Simpson, 4 Petch St... Middlesbrough: 
F. E. Stimson, Water Works, Spalding; H. ‘hame, 29 


Castle Rd., Isleworth. 
“WAITS” CONTEST. 

Polite ways of tc!ling the ‘ waits’ to go away were 
suggested Ly the following prize-winners, to whon five 
watchos have been sent: R. M. Epps, 37 Falmouth St. 
Middlesbrough; H. H. Gribble. 195 Mill Rd., Welling: 
boroug!; J. Mackenzie, 111 Halleraig St, Airdric, Miss 
G. Bavage, The College, Seaford; J. A, Sinclair, Chyyeh 
Army House, Princes Sq., E. 


**CONUN” CONTEST. 
For the most original Christmas conundrums five 
briar pipes have been forwarded to the following: R. W. 
Icher, 20 Cumberland Ter. Mews, Regent's Park, 
-W.; F. E. Manning, 207 Horcld Rd., Upton Park; 
H. G. Powley, London St.. Swaffham, Norfolk; F. 
Scott, 20 Coulzston Rd., Lancaster; E. A. Webb, Wood- 


side, Halifax. 
“SPRIG” CONTEST. 


In this contest ladies were asked, ‘“‘ Why is plum pud- 


ding like a spriz ot mistletoe?” The prizes of ten 
Bowen, 


a 


airs of scissor; have been thus allotted: : Mrs. 
ythanger, Liss, Hants; Mrs. A. E. Halliday, 16 Dzr- 

| Ave., Harehills, Leeds; Miss E. Halse, Theo 
Warren, Moulscoombe, Brighton; Mrs. M. Hardy, 187 
Shields’ Rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mrs. Harmun, 8 St. 
Augustine's Ave, Margate; Miss D. C. Hayward, Litt!e 
Thurlow; Mrs. K. Rogers, 24 Hope Quay, Weymouth; 
Miss F. Smith, 151 Anson St., Barrow-in-Furnees; Mrs. 
. B. Steer, 37 Connaught Rd., Lancaster; Mrs. West, 
7 Hurlingham Grdns. 


Result of “ Sparklets” No. 18. 
(Continued from Page 658.) 


13 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 
Mrs. Lucy, 60 West Street, Horsham; J. A 
Andrews, 7 Sienin ford Grove, Shipley; A. B. Baxter, 


Bevington House, Liverpool; RG. Curtis, 191 Becken- 
ham Rd., Clock House, Kent; Mrs Cutter, 9 Sherwood 
Rd., Roxeth; Miss G. Fenton, 43 Walm Lane, Willesden 
Green; M. Hughes, Ivor Jlouse, Connah's Quay, 
Chester; Miss E. Lyon, 1 New Road Hill, Edmonton, 
R. H. Manley, 9 Randolpli Gardens, Dover; J. Munford, 
22 Churton St., Victoria; H. Rowell, 160 North End 
Rd., W.; Mrs Tarver, 46 Winchester St, S. Belgravia; 
F. Ward, 63 Birkhall’ Rd., Catford. 
32 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
A. Aird, 21 Stockton St., West Hartlepool; P. Becks, 
“ Rothwell,’’ Northampton; G. Bland, 129 Essex Kd., 
-; H. D. Bradbury, 2 Osborne Grove, Lightcliffe; 3. 
Clay, Hydesville, New Shildon; A. Cowell, 24 Chieck- 
wick Rd., Eccles, M'ter; J. Embleton, 1 Park Villas, 
Wa reeetgg bal H. J. Eshelby, 28 Milward ('res., 


Hastings; E. . Evans, Mona Lodge, Ambhoch, 
Anglesey; W. Gerdner, 1 Langside Terr., Glasgow; 
G. R. Glover, P.T. Centre, Maesteg; D._L. Gower, 


186 Broadhurst Gardens; G. Harding, 30 Portsmouth 
Rd., Guildford; G. B. Hicks, 4 Weston Rd., Colchester; 
H. E. Hinchcliff, 7 Buxton Ave., W. Didsbury, M'ter, 
Miss C. Howell, 50 Alma Rd., Ponder's End; W. D. 
Jones, Glencoe, Conway Rd., Pontypool; J. R. Male, 
1 "Niple Villas, Buckhurst Hill; L. R. Mathie, 
Ardinglea, Teddington; W. McCallum. 47 Cowane St. 
Stirling; E. S. Oldbury, 519 Mansfield Rd., Nottingham ; 
16 John St., Hull; 8. Shaddock, 18 Con- 
Smith, ag St., Chase 

el 7 R. J 


ston; R. 
Fas 


Our Christmas Tree. 
SECOND LIST OF AWARDS, 


The following is the Second List of Awards made in connects" 
vur 


which appeared in 


the Mysterious Christmas Tree, 
Clristwas Number: 
GIFTS OF 10s. EACH. 


field: G. M. 
Cheshire; Mrs. E, Bell, 
J. W. Fonest, Jnr., Redcar: fs 
Long Acre, W.C.; » Burton-on- Tient; J, L- 
maj Bia kpool; F. sfield, Padtham; A. Stoves, 8, Shietde 
J. W. Burrows, Burniey; W. Macachlua, Finnieston, G 

GQ. H. Hudson, Barnsbury; Mrs. Lites, Hounslow; Mrs. 
Sheffield: A. Greene, 38. Tottenham. 
Cheshire; F.C. Smith, Tower Hill, 
H. KE. Morton, Wave: tree, 


R. Ramsey, 8. 8 
Hill, Torquay; M 


GIF:S TO LADY READERS. 
Winchbnrgh: Mrs. FP, Fleming, Ivy Bricge. S. 

Devon; Miss N. Cox, Blackpool, Miva L. Smith, Dublin: Mis. 
F. B. Susth, Newcostleon-Tyne; Miss H. Rebertson, Crosh.il. 
Glasgow: Mrs. kK. Bonner, Chester; Miss E, Win'e, Manchester; 
Mrs. Wilton, Notting Hill; Mrs. Shepherd, Newpoit, Moi: 
i93 M. Cross, 

ry Mrs. W. J. Brown, Portsmouth: Miss M. Farr. Mull; Mrs. 
Rerriige, Oakham, Rotiand: Mrs, Vanghan, W. Bromwich: Mins 
JG Mrs, Sweetiand, Stockport: Miss F 
Newport. Sulop: Mrs. M. Jchnson, Camberwell; Mre. J. 
Crewe: Mrs. Pilbro, Barking Road; Mrs, T. Wrils. 
Road; Miw A. Baker, Halifax: Mrs. Blair, 
J. Ridley, Sunderland: M's. Stewart, Don 

A. y, Hyde: Mies F. Fraser, Camberwell; 3 

Searle, Pontypridd; Mra, Noall, Manchester; Mrs. J, 
ham, Luton; Miss L. Webster, Queen's Park, Chester; 
Uphit!, Bath; Mrs, Worth, Leeds; Mrs. Barnes, Harles- 
Mie. Cracknell, Aston, Brmingham; Mrs. A, Johnstone 
Mre. W. Carr, Dutham: Mre. F 


Mrs. Owens, 


heg! 


coster; Mrs, E 
I 


den: 
Leith: Mins CU. Gordon. Paris; 
SLeidon, Rotherham: Miss Davy, Newsactle-on-Tyre; Mrs. Rud- 
clive, ln 


Mrs. Bell, W. Hartlepool: Mrs. 1, Houghton, 
Mrs. W. Howell, Miss B 


topton : Abertillery: 


Qloucester: Mra, BK. Burns, Manchester: 

burv, Berks: Mrs. Hambleton, Rotherhan: 
vorth: Mrs. CO, Raven. Vale, Guernsey: Mrs. 1. Slater, 

4 Mrs. Little, Dun 
Mrs coward, W 
re, Charlton: Mre, Tavicr, B £ 
Mix W. Lond, Norwich. Mie A, Ma Gregor, Porteoy; Mis. 
Atkinson, Stanley, Liverpool: Mis. R. Riddick, Crosshill, 
Glasgow: Mes. ED A. Pallan, Leeds: Mie. Sharman, Gt. Yar- 
meomih Mee FO Thuesten. Wilieeden Green: Mis. Geulding, 
Nowport, Mon.: Mics E. Wade, Pecklaiww Rye; Mis. Neasham, 


er; Mrs. B. Anson, Acocks Gicen, Birmirs ° 


Sunderiand, Mrs. E, Edwards. Bradford; Mie M. Whyte, 
Paisley, Mrs. J. Thompson, Feiling-on-Tyne; Miss L. Crosby, 
Leds, Mis. Laurinson, Runcorn: Mre, Hammill, Dalton-in- 
Fiinve Mrew A. Greenwood, Binztey: Mis R 

Mre. i. PB. Vickers, Barrow-in-Purness. Miss L. Hart. 338 Clapham 
Road; Mrs, Shaw, Barrow-an-Furvess; Mrs. 

Condit street: Mrz, B. Uneworth, Manchester; Mise A. Moore, 


16 Grosseaor Sonaie; Denman, 
Howsid. Flztin Avenue: Miss eas Dean, Sheff 


Chariton. Mira. Feankiio, nian Road: 

Up. Edtuernton. Mos. A. B:own, Melton 

Turnbull, Buinbureth; Mise Mo Wo Scott, Edaburgir 

Lrton: Mrs. Riley. Bla kpocl; Mra. A. Webi Cuester: Mrs 
Vorbes, Mouotain Al, Glam.: Mie Ho Shearer, Airdrie: Mra. 
Ralterwick, Meachester: Miss G. Snowden, Doucaster; Mre. A. 


Mason, Liverpool; Mis. W. Spurr, .Rotherbaimn, 
(Another List wild eppear next week ) 


Our Xmas Limericks. 


In ovr Christmas number readers were invited 
to complete two Limericks supplicd by well-known 
authors by adding a fifth line in each caso to the 
verse given. 

The winner fn Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s Limerick 
was D. Track. Fendley House, Tring, to whom the 
amount available for distribution allows a prize uf £34. 
His attempt read as follows : 

There was an old lady who said, 

When she found a thief under the bed : 
* So near to the floor, 
And so close to the door, 

On the mat you must * Welcome’ have read.” 
SIXTEEN GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

W, Arbuckle, 1 Crown Street, Leith: A. D. Betham, Beams- 
nioor, Sedbergh; EB. Blaxlaud, 51 Ash Road, Aldershot; W. A. 
Britton, 9 Bonherr Road, Bedford Park: M M. Eastman, 39 
Irtileton Road, Veyton; J. 8. Kay, 52, Princes Stieet, Bishop 
Auckland; J. Maugin, 119 High Street, Falkirk: P. J. Mater, 
Piley, Lyinington: J. Palmer, Campvea Ashe, Wickham Maike: ; 
G. A, Plaister, 38 The Mall, Swindon; J. TV. Rankin. 115 Gold- 
hawk Road: Reeves, Post Otfice, Winchelsea; 3, Rogers, 
03 Arubleside Drive, Southend-on-Sea: R, Saunders, 75 Pontirg 
Street, Swindon; F. H. Sikes, Burnham, Bucks, A, Watkins, 
2 Wiutburn’s Cottages, York Road, Woking. 

The winner in Mr. J. J. Bell's Limerick was T. 
Wutreneap, 10, George Street, Wolverhampton, 
to whom the amount available allows a prize of £34. 
His attempt read as follows : 

There once was a person who tried 

** Last Lines "’ till he sickened and died. 
He inquired of Old Nick, 
“ Pray, do you Limerick ? ” 

“No, my ‘ fire's’ not poetic,” he cried. 
SIXTEEN GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

W Barraclough, 43 Minstead Road, Erdington, Bormingham . 
F. G. Oork, 33_ Hillside Terrace, Watustown: W. Crawford, 41 
Meicers Road, Holloway; E, F. Edwarils,.55 Wcodlands Road, 
Live:pool ; N. Fitchett, Holmdene, Lime Grove. Newark-on- 
Trent: J. H. Goodwin, $4 Curzon Stieet, Leicester, R. Hamilton, 
2 Duniuce Avenue, Belfast; J. H. Hare, Peatewood, Dallas 
Road, Hendon; R. W. Haelam, 129 Whaliey Range, Blackburn: 


J. Henderson, 2 Trinity College, Dublin; W. A. Mathieson, Ciof 
Road, Cambuslang: G. Pitt, The Modern Schuol, Bedfo:d: G. KE 


Rogers, Central Buildings, Oldham Street, Manchester: C. 
Shipbam, 58 Churchgaie, Brockport ; C. Wikor, 58 Ickbu:gh Road, 
Clapton; L, E, Wouds, Malt Mayes, Warnham. 


; 
Picture Puzzle Competition. 
COMPLETE PRIZE LIST. 

In the competition set for those who submitted 
correct solutions in our Picture Puzzle contest, 
competitors were asked to form a sentence by marking 
out letters beneath each other in any column or page 
of PW. dated November 23rd. The prizes have becn 
awarded as follows : 

FIRST PRIZE OF £100. _ 

Frank Dark, 30 Renfrew Road, Kennington, who 
submitted the following sentence, taken from page 
518, column 3, of P.W., dated November 23rd. 

Skill qualifies, Wit wins a prize. 

; SECOND PRIZE OF £25. 

l. Leasor, 125 Vittoria Street, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire, for the following sentence, taken from page 
526, column 1. 

ivho steals my purse steals trash--unless I win. 

THIRD PRIZE OF £I0. . 

Grorcr Fretp, 238 Fordhouse Lane, Stichlev, 
Birmingham, for the following sentence, taken from 
page 532, Col. 3. 

With eighty picturcs, many tics, one crooked line 
decides the prize. 

THREE PRIZES OF £5 EACH. 

C. & Harding, Brook Street, Syston, Lev ter 

5. M. Hawhins, Checlyn Ledge, Chelsn Hay, Statfs 

G, HW. Whiteman, 56 Killieser Avenue, Strestinan Hoth 

FIFTY PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 

W. J. Addi-on, High Street, Newport, S 
BUU BearWwiud Koad, Suacthwick; Mre KL 
Park Road, Brocka’y, W, Bell, 82 Lan ; 2 ds 
Birch, Sci.col House, Gosforth, Cumberland; (. J. W. Ring, 
G.PO., Inland Bection: RR.’ W. Brown.’ 41) Pylney Rend, 
Shefficii: J. Bruce, 1 Dalgety Avene, Edinburgh; T, Charniey, 
6 S.anley Srreet, Garston, Liverpool; W. ill, 188 Lea 


Rood, Wolverhampton; BF. Comper, 15 Larkhall Lane, Clapham; 
A, HL. Gonat, 41 Gray's Inu Rosd; Mias F. Coonbs, 2 Addirgton 


Road, Siroud Green; . Foreman, 80 Blackfriars Road, 
Portsmouth: Mrs, 3. Foster, 21 W one Road, Catford: ° 
reser, 43° Ba vk Street, Dundee, A. A. Fy, 177 Miibrock 
Ruad, South. ton: H. Goaleo, 57 Wiese Lane, Clapham 
Common; J. . Gregere, Inke:mas, Selsten, Notts; Miss N. 
Hareck, 6 Tew r Koollys Terrace, Plymouth: FE. P. Hawkins, 
43 Frackiin Street, Scarborong Miss BE. Hav, 41 Belville Sticet, 
Greenovk: Mie. TL. Heeley. Eb Lodge. Formby: P. R. Wibbert, 
22) Highbury Grange, Hxuburv; Mrs. Holden, Ki land,. 
Sbrewsba: J. W. Wo! c Vi Road, Piumstead; 
8. H. Home, 12 Elizs > W. Irving, 17 St, 
Patrick Square, Edi z, 42 Carvie Road, 


South Ealing: J. 
Dundee; Mies $. Mb 


Consiable St 
th Steet, A 


stone: J. W. Muore, 50 ton, Whitehaven: 
Mre. J. W. Munro, Al n, Wi pool: 3. 
Murray, Eaglehurst, Burriige Road, . OF 0 Links 
fleld sad, Aberdeon; Jobn Nie » 26 Turner Street, 
Redear: WC. Percy, 20 Bickersteth Road, Tooting: 
Mr:. B. P! 7 Kimberley Road, Lascard: H. Procter, 23 Prospect 


a“ 
Hashingden: FP, J. Roe, * Lulworth,” 49. Wentam-drive, 
tcliff-on-sea; E. E, Rope. 102 Obvistcl@ich Street, [psweh; 
Shane, 27 Adelaide Street. Lutyn; Mrs, A. 1. Sinuth, 14 Wood- 
R. J. Spence, 90 Adams Avente, Nor hamnton: 


Charles Street, 
Lae. 6 


punt: 


sent in exchange. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


Tre OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee ... 
Corporation Limited. 


(Pin powered by Special Act of Parllamen:.) 


Asse's exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability, 

all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability, Excess Bad Debt. 
FidelityGuarantees. Boiter and Lift 
Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. EB. ARMSTRONG, Monger und Sevetery 


O0@™ This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RA:LWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


° 
8 


This Insurance hoids good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £41,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GU ARANTEF COR- 
PORATION, LIMIVED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, Joudou, 
E.C., to whim notices of claim, under the following conditions, 
Must Se seut within seven days to the aLove adress, 

will be paid by the above Corporation tothe 

Icgal representative of any person killed by 
‘a J ,O0O an accident in Great Britain or Irclaud to the 

passenger train in which the decensed was 
travelling as a passenger (including post office servantsin 
railway sorting vana), and who, at the time of such accident, 
bad in his, or Ler, posse:s'on, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or ber, usual signa- 
ture, written in iuk or pencil, on the space provided at the toot. 
‘This paper may be left at bis, or her, place of abode, so loug as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum thal! be paid to the 
legal representative of such pereon injured, should death result 
from such secident witbin three calendar months thereafter, 
aud that notico of the acciceut be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the erent of @ person, not being a railway 

3 servant on duty, nora suicide, vor encaced inan 
g if Od illegalact, having the current nucn! ev of Pearson's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of beng killed 
by u railway accideut in the United Kingdom, altbongh not Ly 
un acevient toany trainin which he, or she, nay Le travelling as 
@ passenger, the cea representative of the deccased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be rigned or not, provided notice in eve: ‘ase be given to Tick 
OcEwN ACCIDENT 23D GUARANTER Conrvoratics, Lisirep, 
26 to 44 Moorgute Sircet, Loudou, E.C., within seveu dass from 
the occurrence of the accident. = 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of uny cyclist who mects his death by accident while 
nctually ridirga cycle, prov:ded that deceased at tle time of 
such accident hud in hi, or her, possession, the busuraice 
Coupon on this page, or the paper tn which it is, with his, or 
her, usual sigoature, written in ink cr peucil, on the space 

rovicedat the foot, and that dcathoceurred within twenty 
Fours thereafter, and that notice was given of such aecide 
the said Corperstion ataleve addse-s w.thin three days af it 
ocentreme. ‘This puper my be lett at his, or her, plice of 
abode, +o long as ihe coupon is siyned. 

One Hundred Pounds wi!l be paid to the legal representa. 
tive of anyoredying as the direct aud sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (er her) within the United Kiuscom by a 
falling aeroplane, rkov.ory that death ocears within twenty. 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
tholl prior to the accident have signed : his Conpon-f surance 
T.cket in the sj ace provided at the foot, thut Le (or she) shail 
not at the time be on the aero; lane nor cugaged in ner 
andthut notice of the accident be given tu the Cer. 
witlin three days cf its occurrence, 

‘Lhe above conditiens are of the essence of the cecnutract. 

This insurance holis good forthe current week «f issu: only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and iy sul i tto the 
conditions of, the ‘‘Ocsan Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act," sve, Nishs Nos. ond 4 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted t 
mentofa Prem‘um under Sect. 33 of the Act. ATi: 

Actean be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the suid 
corporution. No perzon e:n recover on more than oe \oay on 
Tisarance-Sicket of this paper in respect of the same r sk. 

Subscribers who have duly pate &@ twelvemont)'s ens 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY tn advanco to their 
neweagent, or to the Publisher, ednot, Juring thy per! od 
covered by their subscription, eign the ccupon, or carry 


the paper onthetr person. It is only necessaryto.s weed 
the now ant's receipt to the publistsr of the pao, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., anc a cortilicate wili be 
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eT “TOO @OOD ron MERELY 
ONCE - IN- A* WHILE.” 


The Original Firm,. 
Established 1728. 


_. Matte the “ERY habit” yours. 
es. Cocoa too often. 


‘PURE 


You cannot drink 
FRY’S makes for health every 


5 
& 
t 
1. 
’ 
t 
ti 
f 


. * 3 time—sturdier frame, increased. endurance, steadier 


nerves, clearer head; you cannot afford to do without 
it. Drink it oftener and watch the result yourself. 


| DESTRUCTIVE 


foot traffic in the home where, 
there are many children 
means heavy expense in floor 
-coverings unless you try 
Li-nola. Carpet and oil- 
cloth quickly wear out in 
such homes and the house- 


Coo-ee! 


By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


ae . . “ This story of peril and adventure in 
wife’s patience is sorely the South will be welcomed with 

ied. acclamation by boys. . . - One of 
tried. Before her she sees weapon oA ak ae 


hours of the servant’s time 
wasted to keep  oilcloth 
-clean, as well. as early pro- 
spects ‘of a necessary floor 


Regd 


Jj Quality. - 
3 yds. by $ yds, including ai es: 


Otters to the Re scue. 
A Sequel to the ‘' Boys of the Otter Patrol.” 


‘ bed by 4yds>. border 1 7 © — covering and its attending “ There is s fine bresziness about these 
yds, by 4 yds. ou 6 On eslthtel, inept tone that 
vibra ee tale. cA a aa a at Br the story at once othe out. 
Oth rt a ¢ an ¢: r m serv 
ther sizes at Proportionate cost. pe: nan Hy ve Dunde ¢ Advertiser. 


for it wears thrice as long as 
other floor coverings, gathers no dust, needs no scrubbing, 
and always looks bright and clean. It is a handsome floor 
covering to look at because of glorious colour designs and its 
befitting border—which is a patent. Sample pieces and book of 
designs post free. We sell on Easy Terms, or allow . 2s. in 
the £ discount for cash, We pay carriage to your door. 


CATESBYS wn. 
(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W. 


The Phantom Battleship. 
By RUPERT CHESTERTON. 


A ee story of thrilling adven: 
ture afi One. of 
se ore we ‘have read for many ® 


Pirate Gold. 


By J, B. HUTCHINSON. 


' This is ss a story of the search for the 
ous Captain 
Gita a Of Guardian. . 


Maters 10 WM. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, ano HLM. QUEEN ALEKANDRA. 


THE BEST GIFT BOOKS: FOR BOYS 


“he Scout ‘“ Joibrary. 
STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 


CLOTH, PRICE 2s. 6d. EACH . 
ecaaaeiases Eight Full Page illustrations hy Well-known Artists. 


it has good 
fortune to pervse.’’—Z'he Schoolmaster. 


Kiddie of the Camp. 
By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


“A capital boys’ book, cram full of 
a ag and useful information . 


The Young Cavalier. 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
crey recy bay i likes - 8 of the Civil 


boy will like this one, 
The Quest of the 
Veiled King. 
By RUPERT CHESTERTON, 
“Told ak the fervour that gives ne 
thrill boy readers.”” — School 
Guardian e 


| The Honour of the Lions. 
By STACEY BLAKE. 


“It is the of story which a boy de- 
wares to a" rippin; og? 11 Manchester 
Courier. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or' may be obtained, 3d. extra, post paid, from 
A. F.SOWTER, “The Scout” Offices, P.W. Dept., 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 
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